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Found ! 


Those elusive 


TWELVE IMMORTALS 


of world literature whom Mr. Kipling would not 
name, but who were variously listed by 
many distinguished writers, have 
been discovered to be 


Regular Contributors 
ll The 
Golden 


Magazine 


AESCHYLUS EURIPIDES 

SOPHOCLES VIRGIL 

SHAKESPEARE DANTE 

CERVANTES BALZAC 
furnished 


Ninety items in the first year and a half of this magazine 
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We expect these supreme writers to continue. In addition, you will find hundreds of the out- 
standing authors of all times and countries, giving their most vital stories, plays, poems, essays, 
humor, philosophy, epigrams. 

The great minds of ancient Egypt 6,000 years ago are not too early, if what they say is 
still alive for us. Irvin Cobb, Edna Ferber, Booth Tarkington, Willa Cather, are not too recent, 
if their tales are at once interesting, powerful and promising of some permanence. 

“So They Say,” “‘The Tenth Muse,” and “Remembered from the Play” catch the amusing, 
significant, memorable bits from the day’s happenings of a colorful world. 


It’s all alive 
Can you afford to be without such a unique magazine? 
25 Cents a Copy $3.00 a Year 


This magazine frequently sells out—make sure of the 
Fall issues by subscribing now 


At all newsstands 





-¢ FIVE MONTHS INTRODUCTORY OFFER }- 


Tue Review or Reviews Corp., 

FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

I want to get better acquainted with the new Golden Book. Send the next 
five issues at the special introductory price of $1.00. Enclosed find check. 













































Follow the Practice of Leading Literary 
Agents in Mailing Manuscripts to Editors 


They know the importance of creating a favorable first impression — that pro- 
fessional touch which often means the difference between success and failure. Every 
free-lance writer should follow the best and latest standards if his work is to enjoy 
the same respectful consideration. Follow these instructions to obtain the effect 
you want: 


Use a plain Krajft-paper envelope with gummed flap. Instead of writing, typing, 
or printing directly on the envelope (because the brown color “kills” any shade of 
ink) use a white gummed label, attractively printed, for contrast, both for the “out” 
and the “return” envelope, such as the following 
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JOHN S. DOE 
FROM 11111 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FOR EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Name and Address of Magazine 
to be typed here) 


“Return” 
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Combination Offer No. 1 $6.25 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12 


For mailing manuscripts of more than six pages, without folding. 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 6 x 9 
For mailing manuscripts of less than six pages, folded once. 


100 “Out” labels, gummed, like sample on opposite page. Specially printed with 
your name and address in the space bearing the name and address of John 
Doe on the sample. 


100 “Return” labels, gummed, like sample, also printed with your name and 
address. 


Combination Offer No. 2 $3.75 


Same as No. 1 except that the space occupied by the printed name and ad- 
dress of John Doe in the sample labels is left blank. In using this combination 
the author types in his own name and address in this space. 


Note: These labels can be easily inserted in the typewriter. Make a carbon of 
each as a record of mailing the manuscript. It will help you to trace it if it goes 
astray. Envelopes can be used more than once by pasting one label over another. 


THe WriterR’s Book SHELF 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


{ $6.25 for Mailing Combination Offer No. 1 ) 


Enclosed find) $3.75 for Mailing Combination Offer No. 2§ 48 advertised, 


including 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12, 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 6 x 9, 100 “‘out”’ 
labels, and 100 “return” labels. 


(For Combination Offer No. 1 print my name and address on labels as follows) 
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Perhaps You Are One 


of the promising young writers we are 
looking for. 


We are a new agency with splendid 
editorial contacts — magazine, syndi- 
cate and publishing — in the center of 
the largest literary market. 


Reading and critical fee of $2.00 must 
accompany manuscript. 


10% commission on placing copy. 


THE STRAKOSCH BUREAU 
148 West 57TH STREET New York City 
*Phone Circle 7069 











THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


[*James Knapp Reeve—Agnes M. Reeve, Editors,] 
offers competent editorial assistance in the criticism, 
revision, and marketing of manuscripts. Book MSS. 
a specialty, correctly typed and prepared for publi 
cation. Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 


ALSO TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve) ...$2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) ....... 2.50 
ee RE IEEE. 60 n556606055 8 60.00000066 2.50 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ..... 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ............ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ........... 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ......... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) ..........+++- 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ..... 65 
Be CUE BED BE cccccvecscccesseccces .50 


The Service Bureau For Writers 
BOX 496 FRANKLIN, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
(*Founder of The Editor.) 




















Narrative Structure 
and Style 


A Series of Graded Exercises With 
Instructions in Technique 
By THEODORE GOODMAN 


Dept. of English, College of the City of 
New York 
An interesting, simple and practical text book 
on short story writing by a leading teacher. 


$1.75 By Mail, $1.90 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 WEST 32d STREET NEW YORK 
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PLOT ana IDEA 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Benjamin Christopher Leeming 


Author of 
Imagination: Mind’s Dominant Power 
An examination into the human ideational 
mechanism that thrills to affinity, enthuses 


before a problem, laughs at incongruity, 
weeps at pathos, and reconciles to frony. 


Not another book on how to write stories 
or plays, yet an indispensable book for 
writers. What anatomy may be to a doc- 
tor, soil chemistry to a farmer, ideational 
psychology is to a writer. Writing is an 
art, and, learnt by writing: this is science, 
learnt by observing. The writer who know 
something of ideational psychology may 
avoid many errors of a purely empirical 
method, and be able to write with greater 
profit to himself, and with greater ap- 
preciation from his readers, than one who 
merely applies rule of thumb maxims, the 
reasons for which he does not understand. 


$2.60 postpaid 
THE M. H. SCHROEDER COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, manager of Curtis Brown, Ltd., one of 
the largest literary agencies, with years of experience in help- 
ing authors to write and sell short stories, has written a 
practical guide, “How to Write a Short Story.” Many writers 
are finding it indispensable. 


Price, $1.75 ~ 
HENRY HOLT & CO., One Park Avenue, New York 


























Beginning January 12 
The 
John Gallishaw School 
announces 


Two New Study Groups of Twenty 
People Each 


ONE IN PLAY WRITING 
ONE IN SHORTSTORY WRITING 


at New York 


Send for Catalogue 
36 East 40th Street, New York City 
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The Morals and Morale of Reviewing 


By Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


HE trouble with the reviewing of books 

is that it is not taken seriously enough. 
It is the beginner’s chance for publicity, it is 
the padding of the Sunday supplement, it is 
the easy way to write for one who has nothing 
particular to say, it is the recreation ground 
of the literary amateur, it is the outlet for 
stale culture and sterile vanity. In a thousand 
instances it is everything but criticism and 
far from genuine reviewing. 

Reviewing is journalism. It differs from 
criticism in that the news element is essen- 
tial, and that is journalism. Criticism ana- 
lyzes and then synthesizes; reviewing does the 
same, but the description of the book itself 
is at least as important as the conclusions 
reached on its merits, for a new book is news; 
it must be told about first of all, then criticism 
can step in. Unfortunately, journalism has sel- 
dom taken reviewing seriously. Editors have 
regarded it as a literary accomplishment 
where fine words and learned reference might 
atone for lack of point and interest. If they 
should apply their own journalistic standards 
to the reviews written for their papers there 
would be a sea change in much reviewing over 
night. Criticism, I admit might suffer, but the 
net gain would be considerable. 

Reviewing is also criticism. It must respond 


to the exigencies of critical analysis and 
synthesis, it must be aware of standards, it 
must see the forest behind the trees, it must 
weigh, discriminate, define. The most delicate 
of literary tasks must be conducted so as to 
satisfy the principles of art and the demands 
of journalism. How then can one expect good 
reviewing until writer, editor, author take it 
seriously, demand competence, reward effort, 
distinguish between bungle, “blurb,” and ac- 
complishment? It is not so surprising that we 
have so little good reviewing; it is remark- 
able that we have so much. 

What must I do in order to be a reviewer 
worthy of a new dispensation? It is a ques- 
tion asked by an incredible number of literary 
aspirants. In spite of editorial attitudes and 
poor pay the waiting list of reviewers is al- 
ways a long one. If I write in some detail 
of the morals and the morale of reviewing, it 
is because there seem to be thousands who 
want to know. 

Let us be honest at the outset and note the 
limitations too likely to be placed upon good 
reviewing and not to be easily escaped by the 
novice until the ethics of the profession is 
better established. 

Books must be praised. A silly rule, too 
common in newspapers which print a review- 
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ing section for the sole purpose of adding a 
little publisher’s advertising. It is silly be- 
cause it is self-defeating. Perfunctory praise 
of books is either hysterical or flat. It cannot 
deceive, and it does not deceive. A laudatory 
review derives its power for good from the 
evidence included or from the authority of 
the reviewer. But the critic who always 
praises, soon loses his authority, and the 
maker of perfunctory “blurbs” has no evi- 
dence to offer and is driven to the stale 
phrases so familiar in publisher’s publicity, 
phrases in which “best,” “vivid,” “stirring” 
are so wearyingly repeated. The most hope- 
less lowbrow knows that only a few out of 
many books are really excellent, and will not 
listen to choruses of unending adulation. 

Reviews must be sprightly. No editor asks 
that his news should be sprightly; he asks 
that it should be newsy, which means that it 
will be read. But the essence of reviewing is 
that the nature of the book be made clear 
and its merits rated. If that is well done the 
review is interesting. Smart irrelevancies, 
quips of style intended to advertise the re- 
viewer, not the book, cheap sneers, the egoism 
of a soul that thinks itself more important 
than masterpieces, are impertinent in re- 
viewing. There is nothing more annoying than 
smart writing that says nothing to the pur- 
pose, and that is what usually comes of 
“sprightly” book reviewing. 

Friends (yours or the paper's) must be 
petted. Log-rolling has its virtues. Many a 
good book would have languished if the 
friends of the author, who knew his potenti- 
ality, had not helped to take his light from 
under a bushel. But a boost for the unworthy 
invites the opposite. We are getting too 
sophisticated for forced-draught praising. If 
the local poetess writes a mild book of verses 
it is not necessary to slaughter her, but 
neither is she helped by being compared to 
Emily Dickinson. Curiously enough, honesty 
(courteously administered) pays here as else- 
where. 

The remedy for these disabilities lies in 
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the reviewer’s hands. Good reviewing, like 
any good writing, will win its own way. Edi- 
tors can be more readily convinced by a pal- 
pably good review than by indignant protest. 
They are right in preferring praise so long as 
their reviewers are indifferent craftsmen at 
their trade, for a “blurb” is easier to write 
and safer to publish than an unfavorable 
criticism, 

Before I take up the morale of reviewing, 
which is largely a matter of good technique, 
I must pause upon the ethics of reviewing 
which are none too well understood. Honest 
praise or honest blame is the foundation of all 
reviewing, but only the foundation. Some hon- 
est reviewers, like some honest novelists, are 
among the worst of their class. They write 
with integrity, but no one can read them; in- 
competent honesty is only one step up from 
competent crookedness, and contributes less 
to the world’s amusement at that. Complete 
honesty indeed involves competency; integrity 
in criticism requires that the reviewer should 
be able to master his book and his own means 
of expression. Otherwise he may belie his own 
thinking. 

One question should always be put to pros- 
pective critics: “What can you review?” The 
answer will usually be “Almost anything.” 
But a reviewer who can review almost any- 
thing, can review nothing well, and those de- 
sirable writers who can competently survey a 
wide range of associated topics and thus gain 
the perspective which the specialist so often 
lacks, are the products of an education and a 
background rare in this country and not 
achieved before maturity anywhere. 

The hopeful critic must not attempt to re- 
view any book where the subject matter is of 
high importance unless he has competence in 
that field. If he has a sound historical train- 
ing he may write a good note on a history of 
Byzantium even if he has never studied the 
later Roman Empire, but he cannot review 
it. He must have his specialties; if he values 
his reputation let him not step beyond them. 
How then can the poor writer, who knows 
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much about a few things and little to the 
purpose about all the rest, hope to get enough 
books to review? Fiction aside, there are 
not enough books of a special kind pub- 
lished annually to keep his pen going. But he 
should not try to get enough reviewing to live 
by. Reviewing — with rare exceptions and 
those for gifted individuals—is a _by- 
product, an avocation. To make it a full-time 
job is dangerously to risk the life of a hack. 

In belles lettres the subject matter is not 
always of the first importance. I do not have 
to know Russia in order to criticize an Eng- 
lish poem on a Russian theme, nor is it neces- 
sary that I come from Gopher Prairie in or- 
der to review “Main Street.” It is true that 
I shall be unwise to review sophisticated books 
in my youth, or novels of domesticity if I have 
always lived in Greenwich Village. This is 
just common sense. But the honest reviewer 
who wishes to be competent will always search 
out the particular type of book which by in- 
sight and temperament he is best fitted to 
understand. Some good men make a hash of 
fantasy and many an esthete never grasps the 
quality of good realism. Whether it is satiric 
poetry, the detective story, historical ro- 
mance, or sex psychology, learn your own 
strength and weakness, and review such books 
as you can best assimilate, which is by no 
means to advocate the cowardice of review- 
ing only books that you can applaud. 

Indeed the last word in the ethics of re- 
viewing is to have courage. Make up your 
mind and then say it. It is not easy to be 
severe with an author whom you know and 
like. It is fatally easy to be impressed by a 
great name, or to slur over with qualifications 
an unknown’s first book. A sheaf of press clip- 
pings will sometimes tell a painful story in 
which one or two dominating critics, helped 
on by publisher’s advertising, have colored or 
determined a hundred weak reviews. 

So much for the morals of reviewing, but 
little good comes of them if the reviews are 
futile or misdirected. The morale of reviewing, 
which is to say the background of achieve- 
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ment, is quite as important, and, granted a 
real knowledge of the books, this depends 
upon how the reviewer goes to work. 

He has three objectives: a definition of his 
book, a transfusion somehow of its tone and 
quality to the reader, and an estimate of its 
essential values. This has often been said, but 
it has not always been made clear what the 
writer himself must do to reach his ends. 
There is more talk of the aims of reviewing 
than of its actual practice. 

In discussing this practice I shall not apolo- 
gize for being elementary. It is precisely in 
the very elements of reviewing that nine out 
of ten reviewers go wrong. The subtleties of 
criticism, the impress of personality, the 
shrewd manipulation of material to bring out 
the final and significant point, these things 
cannot be taught. One has the power or one 
has not, one develops the power or one does 
not. The critic must be born critic, and it is 
his whole education, not the advice of friends, 
which enables him to capitalize his advan- 
tages. 

I return therefore to the elementary prac- 
tice of reviewing for any reviewer. And ob- 
viously the first precept is that the book shall 
be thoroughly digested. I mean digested lit- 
erally. It transmutes as food transmutes into 
something else, which is, to use the cant term, 
your reaction to the book. The good review 
is first of all a conclusion in the mind. 

And next — well, nine reviewers out of a 
current ten begin by telling the story or 
outlining topic by topic the contents of the 
book they are going to review. This is tire- 
some, and in a novel, where plot may be 
everything, clearly unfair. It is not defining a 
book: it is gutting it. The book can be much 
better defined by placing it in its kind and 
by a careful description of that kind and the 
peculiarities of this specimen. The plots of 
“Vanity Fair” or “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
in skeleton form would sound like erotic or 
picaresque romance, but a description of these 
books in which the plot would be described, 
not told, would never so mislead. It is the 































difference between “After marriage Thomas 
Shipley discovers that he has married his 
wife’s relatives also. With his sister-in-law his 
relations become particularly disagreeable. 
She has always been jealous of her sister, now 
his wife, and tried in a thousand little ways to 
expose Mary’s vanity,” and so on and so on 
for a column; by comparison with “This is a 
novel of disillusionment in marriage where the 
trouble makers are the wife’s own family.” 

There are many ways to describe a book 
without detailing it, and a skilful reviewer, 
having learned them all, will apply them at 
discretion. He will never, if he is a literary 
critic, allow himself to be meshed in mere inci- 
dent, if he is a scholar or a scientist, adopt 
that crudest, because least revealing of de- 
vices, “In Part One we have... . In Part Two 
the author tells us... .” It is not what is 
in the book by way of printed word or casual 
statement that counts for definition so much 
as what the book does and is as an organic 
whole. 

Few reviewers are unaware that good re- 
viewing, like good teaching, is a transference 
of enthusiasm, or its opposite, hate, or its in- 
termediates, respect, liking, pleasure, confi- 
dence, or inspiration. Indeed the very literary 
reviewer throws his reason overboard and 
trusts entirely to his emotions. Nevertheless a 
dull analysis of a book is sure to be bad re- 
viewing, for even if it is every word true it is 
only part of the truth, and not the most im- 
portant part. Mere analysis, conveying no 
wave of aroused interest from the critic’s 
brain, is as if one should say “this is a red 
octavo volume of 270 pages cloth bound, 
printed in 1897, with gilt title,’ and omit to 
note that poetry is the subject matter and 
the author John Keats. 

It is not necessary to say “I hate,” “I love,” 
“T am inspired,” in order to make a review 
true to one’s feelings, which are often so much 
more honest and so much more significant 
critically than the facts about a book. But it 
is necessary to make reviewing a human oc- 
cupation in which the reviewer is very much 
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alive as he reads and thoroughly aroused as 
he writes. Hack reviewing is hack reviewing 
because it is perfunctory, because the reviewer 
is only half awake. Sentimental reviewing, full 
of gush and verbosity, is so bad because while 
the writer’s emotions are vivid enough his 
reason has gone to sleep. If a book touches 
you in no fashion, say so, that is itself a 
criticism. But if it raises (or lowers) your 
temperature, let your review record the 
changes. 

The final aim of reviewing is to estimate 
values, with all the certainty possible, and 
to leave the reader in no doubt, at least as to 
what the critic thinks. How it is done is not 
important. There is the method of inference, 
by which the very description of the book 
may sufficiently imply the proper opinion of 
its merits. There is the downright “This is a 
villainous book,” “This is a superb story,” in 
each case for reasons given. There is the 
method of comparison, where the value of the 
new is assessed in terms of the old. No matter. 
The essential is to arrive at a conclusion and 
say so. An evasive review is worthless, ex- 
cept in those rare cases where a book is so new 
in kind or content that opinion must be tenta- 
tive. 

Alas, conclusiveness comes early to most 
reviewers. Our newspapers are rich in notices 
of masterpieces and “unique,” “authentic,” 
“gripping,” “epoch making” are glossy words 
that shine like an old suit. 

Let them shine, if they are true. But are 
they true? No book exists for itself alone, in 
a vacuum, where a reviewer may write its 
record as if it were a museum specimen out 
of relation to life. A book exists for its read- 
ers and a book exists in literature. A book 
must be criticized therefore for its readers, for 
their likings, for their needs, for their stand- 
ards. That a modern play is not “Hamlet” is 
of little immediate significance to the audience 
seeing it; that Ring Lardner is not Aristopha- 
nes is not important at the moment of read- 
ing. But a book also exists in literature. It 
cannot be estimated without reference to the 
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stream of which it is a drop. It cannot be val- 
ued without knowledge of the nature of values 
in literature. A book is so good and good in 
such and such a way for its probable readers; 
it is so good and good in such and such a way 
in relation to the stream of literature where it 
flows, be it poem, detective story, epic, or psy- 
chology. The readers of reviews have a right 
to expect both estimates with the emphasis 
distributed where it belongs. Otherwise they 
may get news but certainly not criticism. 


Good reviewing is good thinking plus good 
feeling plus good writing. It is not an ex- 
posure of the reviewer’s wit, it is not a varia- 
tion played upon an author’s theme, it is not 
time serving, it is not writing down or writing 
up. It is a shrewd and feeling statement, 
backed by knowledge, pointed by observation, 
inspired by candor, and warmed by genuine 
interest, of what a book is and is worth, worth 
for us, worth as science or as literature. 


Some First Novelists 


By WILLIAM RosE BENET 


Mr. BENET, Associate Editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE, here reviews the fall crop of first novels 
in a critical article of special interest to readers of THE 


WRITER. 


NYONE who has read nearly twenty 
novels in several weeks must needs feel 
like a gorged boa-constrictor. And, having 
never concentrated upon first novels before 
this, I had no idea that the publishing houses 
of the East could muster so many in a sea- 
son. Yet I believe I have by no means ex- 
amined all the first novels appearing this Fall. 
A first novel is usually nothing more than 
a promise. It may be a brilliant promise. It 
may engender the hope that the writer is 
only at the beginning of what we call a 
“career.” But most first novelists, unfortu- 
nately, do not seem to have it in them to 
career very far. 

Therefore when one comes upon so satis- 
fying a novel as that which is my first choice 
among those I have read, there must be re- 
joicing. In “The Time of Man,” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (The Viking Press), we have 
not merely promise, but achievement; here 
we touch a work of art,— a book scrupulously 


honest, thoroughly felt and seen, and writ- 
ten with unusual distinction of language. 
Miss Roberts proved herself a poet several 
years ago in “Under The Tree,’ a book of 
poems of childhood—no ordinary senti- 
mental adult simpering over a past golden 
age but poetry whose fabric was of that most 
elusive and mishandled of material, the ac- 
tual child’s vision of the outer world, packed 
with nimble shades of feeling that escape the 
average remembering mind. 

In a sense “The Time of Man” is also a 
poet’s book, for the poet must be somewhat 
more sensitive to rhythms of language than 
the pure prosateur. Inasmuch as any book 
shows unusual sensitivity to the full value by 
implication of the words and phrases used in 
it, that book may be called poetic. And in the 
born writer, whether of poetry or prose, there 
exists an initial insight, a native instinct for 
expressive phrase that most of us toil for 
arduously. 
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Miss Roberts seems to me a born writer. 
She does not concoct a plot or formulate too 
far in advance. That which she has experi- 
enced takes hold of her deepest emotions and 
of her profoundest thought, and grows into 
expression as a natural phenomenon, like a 
tree coming into leaf —given fabric and 
form by a remarkable inherent taste. Most 
writing that partakes of greatness is of this 
kind. 

Character and dialect, the scene, the main 
occupations and interests of her people of the 
Kentucky hills have been closely observed by 
this writer. Her material lay to her hand. 
But every day and in every place as rich ma- 
terial lies to the hand of writers whose own 
natures are not rich enough, whose percep- 
tions are not keen enough to be saturated 
by it. As to the actual writing, the style is 
lucid with flashes of high poetry. But sup- 
pose we take so utterly prosaic a thing as a 
cow, which has probably been described a 
thousand times. Of one particular Jersey, 
Miss Roberts writes:— 


Her body was bony and full of knots — bone 
joints, and her sides were unsymmetrically balanced. 
She had slender short legs and small sharp feet. She 
seemed to Ellen to be all paunch, a frame skeleton 
supporting a subtended belly with buds of milk, a 
machine to produce milk hung under a bony frame. 
Ellen looked at her each milking time; she knew the 
wrinkles on her skin around the eyes and her 
wrinkled neck, her loud breathing, her corrugated 
tongue and lips, her moist muzzle, and her pathetic 
mouth with its drooping lower lip. The tight eye- 
lids seemed scarcely large enough to fit over the 
large round eyes and the hair spread out from a 
center on her forehead, making a star. Her horns 
were like dark rough pearl and they slanted up over 
the big skeleton of her face. 


That cow, like all things truly seen, has 
distinct individuality, it has been freshly 
observed. And when Miss Roberts speaks 
more impressionistically of “upward-bending 
words,” of the little cups of the tinman “cry- 
ing and chiming together,” of “the distances 
in the little room” being “magnified by the 
crystal of the cold,” of “memory lying in a 
cumbersome, shapeless mass under her pain 
and under her abashed need,” of how the 
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tones of the guitar “came very beautifully 
over her waking body,” of “transitional notes 
that scurried down flights of tune,” of the 
chicks in the farmyard that would “flow” 
about Ellen’s feet, “like strange water,” of “a 
high flare of the cries of the geese,” and so 
on, we recognize that we are in the presence 
of all that was ever meant by a literary ar- 
tist, namely a writer who can work ordinary 
words into patterns so deft that the thing 
seen or the thing heard, be it ever so common- 
place, yields new beauty and significance. 
Such writing bespeaks a craftsman’s skill. But 
of what avail to perfect oneself in the de- 
scription of things, if the secrets of the 
hearts and souls of men and women are but 
crudely understood — for it is a considera- 
tion of these secrets, as they result in action, 
that gives us any vital story. Miss Roberts 
has a sharp intuition for such secrets; she 
knows the human heart, the uncomplex 
peasant mind. Both in outward appearance 
and in inner conflict, she has dealt discern- 
ingly with the life about her, she has repro- 
duced it with a living pulse. And the land 
broods over her narrative, enters into it, domi- 
nates it, as, for example, it does in Hardy. 

The mountains grew more definite as she looked 
back to them, their shapes coming upon her mind 
as shapes dimly remembered and recognized, as con- 
tours burnt forever or carved forever into memory, 
into all memory. 

This is to say but a few scattered things of 
a book that deserves pages of analysis by it- 
self, were there space for it. The epic beauty 
of common life among primitive surroundings 
is here in abundance, the relationship of the 
growth of the human soul to growth in nature 
and seasonal cycles is impressively shadowed 
forth, the woman Ellen becomes one of the 
permanent characters in fiction. 

Of less merit, of narrower limitations, is 
Henry Bellamann’s “Petenera’s Daughter” 
(Harcourt) but here again is the novel of a 
poet, written with integrity and distinction of 
style. Mr. Bellamann’s people, “of that Ger- 
man stock called ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’,” 
stolidly given to ceaseless toil upon the land 
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in the Missouri River valley, are in some ways 
akin to Miss Roberts’s “poor whites” of Ken- 
tucky, though thriftier. Here again an en- 
vironment is distinctly presented, and the bur- 
den of an environment. Opposing the Grum- 
bines and their kind, the Gallic imsouciance 
and joie de vivre of “Old Man Irack” and 
Irack’s Sulie afford a particularly vivid con- 
trast. The fatality of the mating of Sule and 
Harry Grumbine is the main theme of this 
story. And again, this is Sule’s story, just as 
Miss Roberts’s “The Time of Man” is the 
story of Ellen. But though of the opposite 
sex Mr. Bellamann shows himself almost as 
sensitive and intuitive as Miss Roberts in 
setting forth the life of a woman of high po- 
tentiality in the relentless grip of strong forces 
of destiny. The author has also demonstrated 
a fine feeling for the texture of his narrative, 
in excising the extraneous. The chief criti- 
cism that may be addressed to Miss Roberts’s 
novel is that one feels, beautiful and powerful 
as is the writing of it, that it is perhaps rather 
too long, that condensation here and there 
would have helped not harmed it. To the 
structure of Mr. Bellamann’s book one can- 
not take this exception. Both novels of the soil 
plough new ground closely studied at first- 
hand. 

Constantly now the literature of the Great 
War is being enlarged by new valuable testi- 
mony. John Dos Passos’s “Three Soldiers” 
was the first vital fiction to emerge from it. 
Later we had Thomas Boyd’s “Through The 
Wheat.” And in non-fiction three brilliant 
books occur to us, E. E. Cummings’s “The 
Enormous Room,” Captain John W. Thom- 
ason’s “Fix Bayonets”! and the most recent 
“Toward the Flame” by Hervey Allen. Now 
a novel to set with those of Dos Passos 
and Boyd is Leonard Nason’s “Chevrons” 
(Doran). 

It has often been said that most human be- 
ings have one novel “in them,” or the ma- 
terial for one, in some certain period of ex- 
perience in their own lives. His experience in 
the Great War, at Chateau Thierry, and as 


observer and liaison sergeant, roused Leonard 
Nason, after demobilization, to write. ““Chev- 
rons” is undoubtedly autobiographical in part. 
But Nason has proved that he has one book 
in him at least. He meticulously remembers 
all that happened to him and to others and 
can convey it in intensely graphic prose. The 
“comic relief” introduced into “Chevrons”’ is 
all the more effective because it fills the inter- 
stices of this unusually salient reporting, and 
is part and parcel of the apocalyptic stress 
and strain of men-in-war, that is so authentic- 
ally given. The “horsing” and vital irony of 
the dialogue is the very speech of the A. E. F. 
And how convincing is this “sarge”, the lugu- 
brious hero of the tale, “rankest sergeant of 
A Battery of the 79th”! Also, if you wish to 
study a fine example of concise dramatic ef- 
fect, read the unsentimentalized account of 
the sudden death of the red-headed private. 
Mr. Nason has throughout the book faithfully 
shown the true soldier psychology and faith- 
fully given the true soldier idiom. 

Coming now to “Sweepings,” by Lester 
Cohen (Boni & Liveright), we acknowledge a 
first novel of indubitable power, of ambitious 
proportions (it is the story of two generations 
of one family, and of the final alien inheritor 
of the family’s business), a novel in the tra- 
dition of Frank Norris and David Graham 
Phillips, a novel of the growth of a fortune, 
of big business and great gambling, of two- 
fisted commercial pioneering. The canny Jew 
beats the hard-headed Anglo-Saxon in the 
end. The children of sound, adventurous stock 
go to pot in various ways. This novel attempts 
a large canvas. The author has an instinct 
for structure, but his structure seems to us 
almost too intricately neat. Also he overwrites 
his crucial scenes, reminds us of the “Mo- 
vies” in the “types” he makes of his charac- 
ters. There are Daniel Pardway, the Merchant 
with a big M; Thane Pardway, the Great 
Black Bear of the Wheat Pit; Abe Ullman, 
the ultimate Semitic conqueror; Phoebe the 
merchant-princess daughter of Daniel; her 
good-for-nothing Prince Gilitziv; "Gene, the 
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big back-slapper; Bert, the born second- 
rater; Freddie, the degenerate; Aileen, the 
second wife of Daniel, with her sporting past; 
Mamie Donahue, first Freddie’s, then the 
pampered and cruel wife of Ullman. As they 
defile before us they appear born for the 
garish over-emphasis of the silver screen. Mr. 
Cohen has a keen sense of drama, loves scenes 
of violence, makes his symbolism almost 
shriek. For an example of this last, take the 
paragraph of description of Daniel’s death, 
after the death-bed scene in which the mer- 
chant gives himself the satisfaction of telling 
each member of his family categorically, and 
all of them together, exactly what he thinks 
of them. Here is the paragraph: 

On the desk before him were the paste jewels 
Gilitziv had once delivered into his keeping. In the 
midst of the glittering heap was the group picture 
of his children. 

Yes, even after that almost interminable 
death-bed scene, the gist of it must again be 
thus crudely underlined! 

Passions are torn to tatters in this book, a 
heavy hand is laid on heavy characters and 
heavy situations. The reader who wants every- 
thing said twice and even oftener, and realistic 
details served smoking-hot, will tiink this a 
“big” book. We ourselves prefer subtler treat- 
ments even of such coarse material as this, 
which does unquestionably exist in life. But 
we recognize the energy of Mr. Cohen’s talent. 
He can construct and describe, and he may 
learn restraint. 

As different a novel as one could imagine 
is John Thomas’s “Dry Martini” (Doran). 
Succinct, smart and sophisticated, it has a 
mild wit, and a glitter that will be considered 
meretricious by many. Yet it too has promise. 
It is extremely readable, it indicates that the 
writer may develop as a stylist. Not so very 
long ago Mr. Thomas was in college, and 
since then has lived abroad. It is said that he 
destroyed the manuscripts of two novels be- 
fore submitting this one for publication. He 
is young and talented. His Mr. Willoughby 
Quimby, the old bon viveur, who did not 
know how to take care of his extremely mod- 
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ern daughter, is created in the round. His 
story is not “rigged.” It is exotic, but enter- 
tainingly natural. Its ironies are keenly per- 
ceived. And there is always the light touch. 

Dorothy Van Doren’s “Strangers” (Do- 
ran) is more seriously modern. The most im- 
portant strand of her story, that involves 
seven people in all, consists of the close in- 
terweaving of four lives. To state the situa- 
tion baldly, here are two married couples who 
play intellectually with the idea of what may 
be euphemistically spoken of as “adventure” 
outside of marriage. Finally the wife of one 
and the husband of the other enter upon their 
“adventure.” The effect of this situation upon 
all four is the chief concern of the novelist. 
Another strand of the story is the romance of 
the sister of the adventurous wife, a romance 
which ends in idyllic marriage to the man of 
her choice and finally results in one of those 
brutal strokes of destiny which some of us 
spend the rest of our lives trying to under- 
stand. And still another strand of the story is 
the life of Emily, the efficient executive and 
spinster, whose life, for all its business suc- 
cess, is barren of love. 


Anyone can perceive vital interest even in 
this sketch of Mrs. Van Doren’s scheme. All 
the women involved are characteristic of our 
day in that all of them are capable women 
with “jobs” outside their domestic inter- 
ests. And all of the people of the story are 
intelligent, cultivated, sensitive, highly civil- 
ized individuals. For the two married couples, 
a situation that would probably result in 
melodrama and crime passionel in a lower 
stratum of life, simply causes a great deal of 
silent suffering and engenders great strain 
even upon these most “emancipated” human 
beings, under the stress of ancient primitive 
emotions, in an eccentric situation. This 
tragedy, manifest in undercurrents rather than 
in action, is finally brought to a head by the 
accidental death of Rachel, the sister of the 
adventurous wife, and the one woman of the 
group who seems to us really to have sounded 
the depths of love. Her husband, Paul, a 
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rather wild, rather selfish, rather endearing 
character, with the recognizable temperament 
of a creative artist, has, throughout the book 
remained, for all his faults, single-minded 
about marriage. As he states it. 

But if you mean that within the bounds of mar- 
riage, and while the marriage goes on, more or less 
successfully, there shall be what you call romantic 
excursions with the knowledge and consent of each 
partner, I confess that I am a little at a loss. Love, 
to me, seems more exclusive — selfish, if you like, 
—and perhaps more irrational than that. 

Paul, in short, is normal, for all his imagi- 
native flightiness. The two married couples 
are “rational,” comparatively humorless, and 
the less selfishly-happy husband and wife, 
who are finally drawn together into a brief 
“affair,’ due to their very unhappiness, 
achieve generally an altruism which seems to 
us somewhat hard to fathom. But then, in 
city life today, the high-minded neurotic as 
well as other less pleasant varieties, can rea- 
sonably be claimed as material by the modern 
novelist. Mrs. Van Doren has interested her- 
self candidly in her problem, she has handled 
its elucidation with delicacy, she has displayed 
not a little psychological insight. Her dia- 
logue, her impartially sympathetic treatment 
of her characters, yield us real people against 
actual backgrounds. The essential loneliness 
of every individual in the coil of life gives 
her novel its title. It is a good piece of work, 
not brilliant in execution, but in many ways 
memorable. 

Alyse Gregory, formerly managing editor 
of the Dial and a subtly discriminating critic, 
disappoints us in her first novel, “She Shall 
Have Music.” It is a book we took up with 
special interest, for Miss Gregory is possessed 
of a rare intelligence. But we have found the 
persons of the book almost girlishly romanti- 
cized, with a flavor of the “stock” character 
haunting those who are least agreeable. Scenes 
and characters, despite flashes of vivid de- 
scription and of keen insight, have an air of 
unreality; the style is not nearly so dis- 
tinguished as we had expected. The conclu- 
sion revealing Wolf Falkland’s true family re- 
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lationship to Marcel, outraged our notion of 
the probable. It is a Frances Hodgson Burnett 
sort of ending, and indeed Wolf Falkland 
seems to us throughout as unreal as any of 
the romantic gentlemen who used mysterious- 
ly to stalk through the novels of Mrs. Bur- 
nett. Another instance is Meadows, the prying 
butler. Meadows reeks of melodrama. 

There is much intellectual conversation in 
the book. It is propagandist. Sylvia was a 
very serious young lady. She had the courage 
of her convictions, and certainly no one could 
blame her for wishing to be emancipated from 
such stupid parents as unfortunately were 
hers. The story is of her emancipation, though 
it seems to us that (between Marcel and his 
father) her last state becomes about as bad 
as her first. Still she had seen a bit of New 
York in the meanwhile, where she met a quite 
unscrupulous Englishman, with whom, be- 
cause it mattered so little to either of them, 
she was paradoxically briefly but completely 
happy. 

There undoubtedly is, as the publishers say, 
a “tremulous intensity” to the book, unusual 
in its cerebral delicacy. That is why we are, 
perhaps, too unsparing of what we regard as 
its faults. Miss Gregory has not yet found her- 
self in the novel; this one is a patchwork of 
herself and of concocted elements extraneous 
to her. When she writes most subjectively she 
sometimes achieves moments of memorable in- 
tensity,— but a cast of characters and a plot 
have been crude intrusions. It may be that she 
must develop an eccentric narrative mecha- 
nism of her own to be most effective. 

Mildred Wasson’s “The Big House” 
(Houghton, Mifflin) is another novel of a 
young girl of a new generation confronted 
with the inheritance of tradition. Miss Was- 
son characterizes more ably than Miss Greg- 
ory. The Prices are convincing. Victoria, the 
heroine, is a natural girl. Hamlin and its in- 
habitants are well described. But the book 
signifies very little, really. It is simply the 
rather innocuous story of some rather com- 
monplace people. The Big House itself be- 
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comes a rather meaningless symbol. It finally 
falls to the Gales, but Stephen’s ideas of a 
new kind of leisure class, ideas which are to 
make significant his and Victoria’s future, 
seem to us quite sapless and jejune. 

Again we have the young girl in Lella War- 
ren’s “A Touch of Earth” (Simon ®& Schus- 
ter). Jean Ingle Cheney Kent, “Jick” for short, 
is an Army girl, her life conventional. The first 
half of the book describes her youth from 
childhood to marriage, the second half is con- 
cerned with the wearing-off of the early 
glamour of marriage, the entrance of another 
man who becomes her romantic hero, and her 
final choice in favor of her husband and 
home. Here is certainly the beaten track of 
much fiction, but Jick has a certain charm 
and individuality. The love of poetry plays a 
large part in her life. She is an ingenuous ro- 
mantic, a “nice” girl accurately presented. 
The novel is light and not first-rate, but the 
author creates more convincing men than 
those of either of the two preceding novelists. 

Noel Forrest’s “Ways of Escape” (Little, 
Brown) has been ushered in with considerable 
fanfare. It is the story of the havoc wrought 
upon his family by an egoist, but so over- 
emphasized an egoist that we cannot believe 
he ever really existed. The author is English 
and he writes of an English family in an 
English setting. But he writes in this manner: 

She looked magnificent as she rose and swept over 
to the fire-place in her soft black gown with a long 
string of pearls rising and falling on her breast. 

“Yes, I say it,” she said, almost with a touch of 
defiance in her voice. “I, his wife, and you, his 
friend, know that I speak the truth.” 

and 

“T know nothing of it,” Stephen said; his voice 

harsh and grating. 

and 
Almost shuddering, he turned abruptly into the 
empty smoking-room, cursing Stephen Heath in his 
heart. What a fool he had been to let that cold- 
designing man mould him to his will! 

Then there are phrases on phrases such as 
“her alluring gypsy face with its mocking 
tender smile,” “at the cross-ways of life so 
little a thing can alter our path,” “character, 
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custom, and prejudice held both of them in 
unbroken fetters,” “she felt horrified that he 
had not scrupled to sacrifice his young daugh- 
ter to his own worldly ambition, and to en- 
trap into a loveless marriage a man for whom 
she herself had a real regard,” “she sprang 
to her feet with a lissom bound,” “she sprang 
up, facing him like an angry tigress”, “Paul 
thundered the words at him.” In short here 
is commonplace fustian and downright bad 
writing. The principal characters in the story 
are given a touch of caricature. No one is pos- 
sessed of the slightest ray of humour. The 
scheme of the novel is ambitious, but the 
style so often descends to so low a level that 
one loses sight of a certain amount of solid 
workmanship applied to the structure of the 
book. Stephen Heath is so impossible a pom- 
pous ass that one fails to credit the passages 
revealing him as an artist. Though it seems 
ridiculous to apply a high standard of style 
by comparison to this novel, the marvelously 
subtle and comprehensive portrayal of Sir 
Willoughby Patterne in “The Egoist,”’ by 
George Meredith, is to it as the intense 
actinic rays of the sun to the flicker of a farth- 
ing dip. 

Two historical first novels next merit at- 
tention. In “Heir to Kings” (Stokes) Wini- 
fred Duke has given us a memorable portrait 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie. His character and 
that of all those surrounding him are dis- 
played and differentiated with originality and 
insight. The book ends with Culloden, “Drum- 
ossie moor — Drumossie day —.” Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart’s wretched island wanderings are 
still before him. In this book The Young Pre- 
tender stands forth as he must have lived, in 
all his selfishness, weakness, overweening am- 
bition, and remorseless charm. His princely 
qualities are as palpable as his fatal faults. 
The book is much more than a mere his- 
torical romance, it is trenchant biographical 
analysis. But the action ever moves swiftly 
forward, and vivid scene follows vivid scene. 
Miss Duke is as completely at home in her 
historical material as was the late Maurice 
Hewlett. “Leif the Lucky,” by Clara Sharpe 






































Hough (Century), reminds us that Hewlett 
again, once wrought from Norse epic ma- 
terial with more distinction. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Hough has given us a well-articulated 
narrative founded on familiar legend, though 
to work out the happy ending for Leif and 
for Brenda the splendid figure of Gudrid 
seems to be subjected to rather unnecessary 
humiliation. Leif, being the hero, must end 
conqueror of fate, though the victory come 
to him fortuitously. Mrs. Hough’s touch on 
her narrative is that of the heroic saga, but 
within its limitations she has shown skill and 
powers of visualization. 

“The Way of the Panther,” by Denny C. 
Stokes (Stokes), is subtitled “A Romance of 
India.” It concerns a Briton who goes out to 
the valley of the Kappu. He is the nephew 
of the Bentley who starts telling the story of 
his own return from war just after the armis- 
tice, when he came home to Dartmoor. 
Shendaw Staines (the nephew) seeks work 
after the war and his uncle sends him out to 
India to a cousin of his, Maclean. As Bentley, 
the uncle, stops talking at the end of the first 
chapter, Staines, one learns, has been away in 
India for six years and more. Letters have 
ceased from him, but the old post-master of 
Kappa has kept Bentley occasionally in- 
formed. Then Jessop, a man of Shendaw’s age, 
who knows the uncle, goes out to the Kappu 
to build a road, and Bentley writes him all he 
knows about Shendaw. 

The second chapter drops Bentley and his 
monologue and begins to tell the story of 
what Staines found in the Kappu and how 
those six years or more went by. Natural and 
supernatural forces at work against the white 
man in India, native uprisings, the grip of the 
tsusu flower, of the jungle claiming its own, 
all these elements enter into a narrative 
packed with the strangeness and cruelty and 
barbaric beauty of India’s deep jungle; and 
in the sixteenth and last chapter Bentley be- 
gins speaking again and tells how Jessop 
finally returned to the Devon moors with his 
succinct account of the climax of Shendaw’s 
story. We have written this much to show the 
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interesting construction of the book. It is one 
of those novels that depends largely upon the 
handling of its local color — which is skil- 
ful — and its glamour, which is always pres- 
ent, though the course of the story meanders 
and the influence of Conrad is noticeable, 
without his power. The women in the story 
are most unconvincing. 

Of other novels we have read, Russell E. 
O’Hara’s “The Kingdom of Dreams” (Ma- 
caulay), though in no sense a distinguished 
book, interestingly conveys incidents based 
on autobiographical material from the youth 
of the author. “Sun Woman,” by James Wil- 
lard Schultz (Houghton, Mifflin), is the story 
of an Indian girl written by one who twenty 
years ago produced “My Life as an Indian,” 
telling of his experiences as a member of the 
Blackfeet. It is factual material thinly ve- 
neered into fiction, interesting chiefly as it is 
informative of Indian customs in the early 
West. “The Colefax Book-Plate” is quite a 
fresh and original mystery story of a light 
type, written by Agnes Miller (Century), the 
scene being laid in the region of second-hand 
bookshops in the lower Fourth Avenue sec- 
tion of New York which once housed the 
Knickerbocker aristocracy. 

Three first novels from the Macaulay 
Company are so garish as to jackets and so 
“blurbed”-about on the jacket flaps that one 
must overcome a prejudice against such crass 
merchandising in order to do them justice. 
The best of the three is “Men Call it Love,” 
by Inez Sebasten, the story of a commonplace 
girl in an unhappy marriage followed by sev- 
eral tawdry affairs. Her husband returns to 
her in the end. “The Erratic Flame,” by Isa- 
bel de Teresa (Really, can one believe these 
names to be anything but the pen-names of 
rather facile hack writers?), concerns a tem- 
peramental violinist who “plunges in a vortex 
of dissipation.” To him Anne Schuyler “sur- 
renders herself to feed the sacred fire of his 
genius.” In fact, here is a lot of tosh, with 
such lines as “His scorched lips drank of her 
cool, soft mouth” to give it a sodden sex- 
appeal. “The Bandit Prince,” by Sessue Haya- 
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kawa, the Japanese film star is a melodra- 
matic romance of Orient and Occident 
through which we simply could not wade. And, 
in closing, “The West Virginian,” by H. E. 
Danford, published by Harold Vinal, New 
York, is a gem of unconscious humour. It is 
unbelievable that so amateurish a perform- 
ance has achieved publication. 


Two first novels which did not come to us 
in time to include in this summary, both of 
which are sure to possess distinction, are 
Frances Newman’s “The Hard-Boiled Virgin” 
(Boni & Liveright) and Carl Van Doren’s 
“The Ninth Wave” (Harcourt). Both Miss 
Newman and Mr. Van Doren are in the front 
rank of our contemporary critics. 
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?M A FOOL 


A Story by SHERWOOD ANDERSON, analyzed 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


Mr. GALLISHAW points out how, in this exceptional story 
which employs the hero-narrator’s angle of narration, the 
author establishes the authenticity of the story-teller and 
disarms the reader of his natural dislike for egotism — 
thus avoiding a danger inherent in the first-person story. 


It was a hard jolt for me, one of the 
most bitterest I ever had to face. And it 
all came about through my own foolish- 
ness, too. Even yet sometimes, when I 
think of it, I want to cry or swear or kick 
myself. Perhaps, even now, after all this 
time, there will be a kind of satisfaction 
in making myself look cheap by telling 
of it. 

It began at three o’clock one October 
afternoon as I sat in the grand stand at 
the fall trotting and pacing meet at San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish 
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that I should be sitting in the grand stand 
at all. During the summer before I had left 
my home town with Harry Whitehead, and 
with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job 
as swipe with one of the two horses Harry 
was campaigning through the fall race 
meets that year. Mother cried and my sis- 
ter Mildred, who wanted to get a job as 
a school teacher in our town that fall, 
stormed and scolded about the house all 
during the week before I left. They both 
thought it something disgraceful that one 
of our family should take a place as a 
swipe with race horses. I’ve an idea Mil- 
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dred thought my taking the place would 
stand in the way of her getting the job 
she’d been working so long for. 

But after all I had to work, and there 
was no other work to be got. A big lumber- 
ing fellow of nineteen could n’t just hang 
around the house and I had got too big to 
mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. 
Little chaps who could get next to people’s 
sympathies by their sizes were always get- 
ting jobs away from me. There was one fel- 
low who kept saying to everyone who 
wanted a lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned, 
that he was saving money to work his way 
through college, and I used to lay awake 
nights thinking up ways to injure him 
without being found out. I kept thinking 
of wagons running over him and bricks 
falling on his head as he walked along the 
street. But never mind him. 

I got the place with Harry and I liked 
Burt fine. We got along splendid together. 
He was a big nigger with a lazy sprawling 
body and soft, kind eyes, and when it came 
to a fight he could hit like Jack Johnson. 
He had Bucephalus, a big black pacing 
stallion that could do 2.09 or 2.10, if he 
had to, and I had a little gelding named 
Doctor Fritz that never lost a race all fall 
when Harry wanted him to win. 

We set out from home late in July in a 
box car with the two horses and after that, 
until late November, we kept moving along 
to the race meets and the fairs. It was a 
peachy time for me, I'll say that. Some- 
times now I think that boys who are raised 
in regular houses, and never have a fine 
nigger like Burt for best friend, and go to 
high schools and college, and never steal 
anything, or get drunk a little, or learn to 
swear from fellows who know how, or come 
walking up in front of a grand stand in 
their shirt sleeves and with dirty horsey 
pants on when the races are going on and 
the grand stand is full of people all dressed 
up— What’s the use of talking about 


it? Such fellows don’t know nothing at all. 
They’ve never had no opportunity. 
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But I did. Burt taught me how to rub 
down a horse and put the bandages on 
after a race and steam a horse out and a 
lot of valuable things for any man to know. 
He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s leg 
so smooth that if it had been the same 
color you would think it was his skin, and 
I guess he’d have been a big driver, too, 
and got to the top like Murphy and Walter 
Cox and the others if he hadn’t been 
black. 

Gee whiz, it was fun. You got to a 
county seat town, maybe say on a Satur- 
day or Sunday, and the fair began the next 
Tuesday and lasted until Friday afternoon. 
Doctor Fritz would be, say in the 2.25 trot 
on Tuesday afternoon and on Thursday 
afternoon Bucephalus would knock ’em 
cold in the “free-for all” pace. It left you 
a lot of time to hang around and listen to 
horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap 
cold that got too gay, and you’d find out 
about horses and men and pick up a lot of 
stuff you could use all the rest of your life, 
if you had some sense and salted down 
what you heard and felt and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when 
the race meet was over, and Harry had 
run home to tend up to his livery stable 
business, you and Burt hitched the two 
horses to carts and drove slow and steady 
across country, to the place for the next 
meeting, so as to not over-heat the horses, 
etc., etc., you know. 

Gee whiz, Gosh amighty, the nice hick- 
orynut and beechnut and oaks and other 
kinds of trees along the roads, all brown 
and red, and the good smells, and Burt 
singing a song that was called Deep River, 
and the country girls at the windows of 
houses and everything. You can stick your 
colleges up your nose for all me. I guess I 
know where I got my education. 

Why, one of those little burgs of towns 
you come to on the way, say now on a 
Saturday afternoon, and Burt says, “Let’s 
lay up here.” And you did. 

And you took the horses to a livery 
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stable and fed them, and you got your good 
clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, 
because they could see you were race 
horse people, and the kids maybe never 
see a nigger before and was afraid and run 
away when the two of us walked down 
their main street. 

And that was before prohibition and all 
that foolishness, and so you went into a 
saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps 
come and stood around, and there was al- 
ways someone pretended he was horsey and 
knew things and spoke up and began ask- 
ing questions, and all you did was to lie 
and lie all you could about what horses you 
had, and I said I owned them, and then 
some fellow said “will you have a drink of 
whisky” and Burt knocked his eye out the 
way he could say, off-hand like, “Oh well, 
all right, I’m agreeable to a little nip. I'll 
split a quart with you.” Gee whiz. 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my 
story about. We got home late in Novem- 
ber and I’d promised mother I’d quit the 
race horses for good. There’s a lot of 
things you’ve got to promise a mother be- 
cause she don’t know any better. 

And so, there not being any work in our 
town any more than when I left there to 
go to the races, I went off to Sandusky and 
got a pretty good place taking care of 
horses for a man who owned a teaming and 
delivery and storage and coal and real es- 
tate business there. It was a pretty good 
place with good eats, and a day off each 
week, and sleeping on a cot in a big barn, 
and mostly just shoveling in hay and oats 
to a lot of big good-enough skates of 
horses, that could n’t have trotted a race 
with a toad. I wasn’t dissatisfied and I 
could send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the 
fall races come to Sandusky and I got the 
day off and I went. I left the job at noon 
and had on my good clothes and my new 
brown derby hat, I’d just bought the Sat- 
urday before, and a stand-up collar. 
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First of all I went down-town and 
walked about with the dudes. I’ve always 
thought to myself, “put up a good front” 
and so I did it. I had forty dollars in my 
pocket and so I went into the West House, 
a big hotel, and walked up to the cigar 
stand. “Give me three twenty-five cent ci- 
gars,” I said. There was a lot of horsemen 
and strangers and dressed-up people from 
other towns standing around in the lobby 
and in the bar, and I mingled amongst 
them. In the bar there was a fellow with 
a cane and a Windsor tie on, that it made 
me sick to look at him. I like a man to be 
a man and dress up, but not to go put on 
that kind of airs. So I pushed him aside 
kind of rough, and had me a drink of whis- 
ky. And then he looked at me, as though 
he thought maybe he’d get gay, but he 
changed his mind and didn’t say any- 
thing. And then I had another drink of 
whisky, just to show him something, and 
went out and had a hack out to the races, 
all to myself, and when I got there I 
bought myself the best seat I could get up 
in the grand stand, but didn’t go in for 
any of these boxes. That’s putting on too 
many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the 
grand stand as gay as you please and look- 
ing down on the swipes coming out with 
their horses, and with their dirty horsey 
pants on and the horse blankets swung 
over their shoulders, same as I had been 
doing all the year before. I liked one thing 
about the same as the other, sitting up 
there and feeling grand and being down 
there and looking up at the yaps and feel- 
ing grander and more important, too. One 
thing’s about as good as another, if you 
take it just right. I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grand 
stand that day, there was a fellow with a 
couple of girls and they was about my age. 
The young fellow was a nice guy all right. 
He was the kind maybe that goes to col- 
lege and then come to be a lawyer or 
maybe a newspaper editor or something 
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like that, but he wasn’t stuck on himself. 
There are some of that kind are all right 
and he was one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another 
girl and the sister looked around over his 
shoulder, accidental at first, not intend- 
ing to start anything —she wasn’t that 
kind — and her eyes and mine happened 
to meet. 

You know how it is. Gee, she was a 
peach! She had on a soft dress, kind of a 
blue stuff and it looked carelessly made, 
but was well sewed and made and every- 
thing. I knew that much. I blushed when 
she looked right at me and so did she. She 
was the nicest girl I’ve ever seen in my 
life. She was n’t stuck on herself and she 
could have talked proper grammar without 
being like a school teacher or something 
like that. What I mean is, she was O. K. 
I think maybe her father was well-to-do, 
but not rich to make her chesty because 
she was his daughter, as some are. Maybe 
he owned a drug store or a drygoods store 
in their home town, or something like that. 
She never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are all O. K., too, when 
you come to that. My grandfather was 
Welsh and over in the old country, in 
Wales he was— But never mind that. 

The first heat of the first race come off 
and the young fellow setting there with 
the two girls left them and went down to 
make a bet. I knew what he was up to, but 
he did n’t talk big and noisy and let every- 
one around know he was a sport, as some 
do. He wasn’t that kind. Well, he come 
back and I heard him tell the two girls 
what horse he’d bet on, and when the heat 
was trotted they all half got to their feet 
and acted in the excited, sweaty way people 
do when they’ve got money down on a 
race, and the horse they bet on is up there 
pretty close at the end, and they think 
maybe he'll come on with a rush, but he 
never does because he has n’t got the old 
juice in him, come right down to it. 

And then, pretty soon, the horses came 
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out for the 2.18 pace and there was a 
horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob 
French had in his string but Bob didn’t 
own him. He was a horse owned by a Mr. 
Mathers down at Marietta, Ohio. 

This Mr. Mathers had a lot of money 
and owned some coal mines or something, 
and he had a swell place out in the coun- 
try, and he was stuck on race horses, but 
was a Presbyterian or something, and I 
think more than likely his wife was one, 
too, maybe a stiffer one than himself. So 
he never raced his horses hisself, and the 
story around the Ohio race tracks was that 
when one of his horses got ready to go to 
the races he turned him over to Bob 
French and pretended to his wife he was 
sold. 

So Bob had the horses and he did pretty 
much as he pleased and you can’t blame 
Bob, at least, I never did. Sometimes he 
was out to win and sometimes he was n’t. 
I never cared much about that when I was 
swiping a horse. What I did want to know 
was that my horse had the speed and 
could go out in front, if you wanted him to. 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob 
in this race with one of Mr. Mathers’s 
horses, was named “About Ben Ahem”’ or 
something like that, and was fast as a 
streak. He was a gelding and had a mark 
of 2.21, but could step in .08 or .09. 

Because when Burt and I were out, as 
I've told you, the year before, there was a 
nigger Burt knew, worked for Mr. Mathers 
and he went out there one day when we 
did n’t have no race on at the Marietta 
Fair and our boss Harry was gone home. 

And so everyone was gone to the fair but 
just this one nigger and he took us all 
through Mr. Mathers’s swell house and he 
and Burt tapped a bottle of wine Mr. 
Mathers had hid in his bedroom, back in a 
closet, without his wife knowing, and he 
showed us this Ahem horse. Burt was al- 
ways stuck on being a driver but didn’t 
have much of a chance to get to the top, 
being a nigger, and he and the other nig- 
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ger gulped that whole bottle of wine and 
Burt got a little lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take this About 
Ben Ahem and step him a mile in a track 
Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right there 
on the farm. And Mr. Mathers had one 
child, a daughter, kinda sick and not very 
good looking, and she came home and we 
had to hustle and get About Ben Ahem 
stuck back in the barn. 

I’m only telling you to get everything 
straight. At Sandusky, that afternoon I 
was at the fair, this young fellow with the 
two girls was fussed, being with the girls 
and losing his bet. You know how a fellow 
is that way. One of them was his girl and 
the other his sister. I had figured that out. 

“Gee whiz,” I says to myself, “I’m go- 
ing to give him the dope.” 

He was mighty nice when I touched him 
on the shoulder. He and the girls were nice 
to me right from the start and clear to the 
end. I’m not blaming them. 

And so he leaned back and I give him 
the dope on About Ben Ahem. “Don’t bet 
a cent on this first heat because he’ll go 
like an oxen hitched to a plow, but when 
the first heat is over go right down and 
lay on your pile.” That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a feller treat any one 
sweller. There was a fat man sitting be- 
side the little girl, that had looked at me 
twice by this time, and I at her, and both 
blushing, and what did he do but have 
the nerve to turn and ask the fat man to 
get up ana change places with me so I 
could set with his crowd. 

Gee whiz, craps amighty. There I was. 
What a chump I was to go and get gay 
up there in the West House bar, and just 
because that dude was standing there with 
a cane and that kind of a necktie on, to go 
and get all balled up and drink that whis- 
ky, just to show off. 

Of course she would know, me setting 
right beside her and letting her smell of 
my breath. I could have kicked myself 
right down out of that grand stand and all 
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around that race track and made a faster 
record than most of the skates of horses 
they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a 
girl. What would n’t I have give right then 
for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or a 
lozenger, or some liquorice, or most any- 
thing. I was glad I had those twenty-five- 
cent cigars in my pocket and right away I 
give that fellow one and lit one myself. 
Then the fat man got up and we changed 
places and there was I, plunked right down 
beside her. 

They introduced themselves and the fel- 
low’s best girl, he had with him, was named 
Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her. father was 
a manufacturer of barrels from a place 
called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow himself 
was named Wilbur Wessen and his sister 
was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell 
names got me off my trolley. A fellow, just 
because he has been a swipe with a race 
horse, and works taking care of horses for 
a man in the teaming, delivery, and storage 
business, isn’t any better or worse than 
anyone else. I’ve often thought that, and 
said it too. 

But you know how a fellow is. There’s 
something in that kind of nice clothes, and 
the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way 
she had looked at me, awhile before, over 
her brother’s shoulder, and me looking 
back at her, and both of us blushing. 

I couldn’t show her up for a_ boob, 
could I? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I 
did. I said my name was Walter Mathers 
from Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all 
three of them the smashingest lie you ever 
heard. What I said was that my father 
owned the horse About Ben Ahem and that 
he had let him out to this Bob French for 
racing purposes, because our family was 
proud and had never gone into racing this 
way, in our own name, I mean. Then I 
had got started and they were all leaning 
over and listening, and Miss Lucy Wes- 
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sen’s eyes were shining, and I went the 
whole hog. 

I told her about our place down at 
Marietta, and about the big stables and 
the grand brick house we had on a hill, up 
above the Ohio River, but I knew enough 
not to do it in no bragging way. What I 
did was to start things and then let them 
drag the rest out of me. I acted just as re- 
luctant to tell as I could. Our family 
has n’t got any barrel factory, and, since 
I’ve known us, we’ve always been pretty 
poor, but not asking anything of any one 
at that, and my grandfather, over in 
Wales — but never mind that. 

We set there talking like we had known 
each other for years and years, and I went 
and told them that my father had been 
expecting maybe this Bob French was n’t 
on the square, and had sent me up to 
Sandusky on the sly to find out what I 
could. 

And I bluffed it through I had found out 
all about the 2.18 pace, in which About 
Ben Ahem was to start. 

I said he would lose the first heat by 
pacing like a lame cow and then he would 
come back and skin ’em alive after that. 
And to back up what I said I took thirty 
dollars out of my pocket and handed it 
to Mr. Wilbur Wessen and asked him, 
would he mind, after the first heat, to go 
down and place it on About Ben Ahem for 
whatever odds he could get. What I said 
was that I did n’t want Bob French to see 
me and none of the swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and 
About Ben Ahem went off his stride, up 
the back stretch, and looked like a wooden 
horse or a sick one, and come in to be 
last. Then this Wilbur Wessen went down 
to the betting place under the grand stand 
and there I was with the two girls, and 
when that Miss Woodbury was looking the 
other way once, Lucy Wessen kinda, with 
her shoulder you know, kinda touched me. 
Not just tucking down, I don’t mean. You 
know how a woman can do. They get close, 
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but not getting gay either. You know what 
they do. Gee whiz. 

And then they give me a jolt. What they 
had done, when I did n’t know, was to get 
together, and they had decided Wilbur 
Wessen would bet fifty dollars, and the 
two girls had gone and put in ten dol- 
lars each, of their own money, too. I was 
sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding, About Ben Ahem, 
and their winning their money, I wasn’t 
worried a lot about that. It came out O. K. 
Ahem stepped the next three heats like a 
bushel of spoiled eggs going to market be- 
fore they could be found out, and Wilbur 
Wessen had got nine to two for the money. 
There was something else eating me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after he had 
bet the money, and after that he spent 
most of his time talking to that Miss 
Woodbury, and Lucy Wessen and I was 
left alone like on a desert island. Gee, if 
I’d only been on the square or if there 
had been any way of getting myself on 
the square. There ain’t any Walter 
Mathers, like I said to her and them, and 
there has n’t ever been one, but if there 
was, I bet I’d go to Marietta, Ohio, and 
shoot him tomorrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am. Pretty 
soon the race was over, and Wilbur had 
gone down and collected our money, and 
we had a hack down-town, and he stood us 
a swell supper at the West House, and a 
bottle of champagne beside. 

And I was with that girl and she was n’t 
saying much, and I wasn’t saying much 
either. One thing I know. She was n’t stuck 
on me because of the lie about my father 
being rich and all that. There’s a way you 
know. . . . Craps amighty. There’s a kind 
of girl, you see just once in your life, and 
if you don’t get busy and make hay, then 
you’re gone for good and all, and might as 
well go and jump off a bridge. They give 
you a look from inside of them somewhere, 
and it ain’t no vamping, and what it means 
is—you want that girl to be your wife, and 
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you want nice things around her like flow- 
ers and swell clothes, and you want her to 
have the kids you’re going to have, and 
you want good music played and no rag 
time. Gee whiz. 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, 
across a kind of bay, and it’s called Cedar 
Point. And after we had supper we went 
over to it in a launch, all by ourselves. 
Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss 
Woodbury had to catch a ten o’clock train 
back to Tiffin, Ohio, because, when you’re 
out with girls like that you can’t get care- 
less and miss any trains and stay out all 
night, like you can with some kinds of 
Janes. 

And Wilbur blowed himself to the 
launch and it cost him fifteen cold plunks, 
but I wouldn’t never have knew if I 
had n’t listened. He wasn’t no tin horn 
kind of a sport. 

Over at the Cedar Point place, we did n’t 
stay around where there was a gang of 
common kind of cattle at all. 

There .was big dance halls and dining 
places for yaps, and there was a beach you 
could walk along and get where it was 
dark, and we went there. 

She did n’t talk hardly at all and neither 
did I, and I was thinking how glad I was 
my mother was all right, and always made 
us kids learn to eat with a fork at table, 
and not swill soup, and not be noisy and 
rough like a gang you see around a race 
track that way. 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up 
the beach and Lucy and I sat down in a 
dark place, where there was some roots of 
old trees the water had washed up, and 
after that the time, till we had to go back 
in the launch and they had to catch their 
train, wasn’t nothing at all. It went like 
winking your eye. 

Here’s how it was. The place we were 
setting in was dark, like I said, and there 
was the roots from that old stump sticking 
up like arms, and there was a watery 
smell, and the night was like —as if you 
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could put your hand out and feel it — so 
warm and soft and dark and sweet like an 
orange. 

I most cried and I most swore and I 
most jumped up and danced, I was so mad 
and happy and sad. 

When Wilbur come back from being 
alone with his girl, and she saw him com- 
ing, Lucy she says, ‘““We’ve got to go to the 
train now,” and she was most crying too, 
but she never knew nothing I knew, and 
she could n’t be so all busted up. And 
then, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury 
got up to where we was, she put her face 
up and kissed me quick and put her head 
up against me and she was all quivering 
and — Gee whiz. 

Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. 
I guess you know what I mean. We went 
in the launch across the bay to the train 
like that, and it was dark too. She whis- 
pered and said it was like she and I could 
get out of the boat and walk on the 
water, and it sounded foolish, but I knew 
what she meant. 

And then quick we were right at the 
depot, and there was a big gang of yaps, 
the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowd- 
ed and milling around like cattle, and how 
could I tell her? “It won’t be long because 
you'll write and I’ll write to you.” That’s 
all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A 
swell chance I got. 

And maybe she would write me, down 
at Marietta that way, and the letter 
would come back, and stamped on the 
front of it by the U. S. A. “There ain’t any 
such guy,” or something like that, what- 
ever they stamp on a letter that way. 

And me trying to pass myself off for a 
big bug and a swell — to her, as decent a 
little body as God ever made. Craps 
amighty — a swell chance I got! 

And then the train come in, and she got 
on it, and Wilbur Wessen he come and 
shook hands with me, and that Miss Wood- 
bury was nice too and bowed to me, and 























I at her, and the train went and I busted 
out and cried like a kid. 

Gee, I could have run after that train 
and made Dan Patch look like a freight 
train after a wreck but, socks amighty, 
what was the use? Did you ever see such 
a fool? 

“T’ll bet you what — if I had an arm 
broke right now or a train had run over my 
foot — I would n’t go to no doctor at all. 
I’d go set down and let her hurt and 
hurt — that’s what I’d do. 

I'll bet you what —if I hadn’t drunk 
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that booze I’d a never been such a boob 
as to go tell such a lie —that couldn’t 
never be made straight to a lady like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that 
had on a Windsor tie and carried a cane. 
I'd smash him for fair. Gosh darn his eyes. 
He’s a big fool — that’s what he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find 
6 me one and I'll quit working and be a bum 
and give him my job. I don’t care nothing 
8 for working, and earning money, and sav- 
ing it for no such boob as myself. 
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The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


MORE ABOUT THE ANGLE OF NARRATION 


In the last number of THE WRITER, in my 
analysis of John P. Marquand’s story, “The 
Spitting Cat,” while discussing the three 
possible angles of narration, I took occasion 
to refer to Sherwood Anderson’s story, “I’m 
a Fool,” as an example of a story employing 
the hero-narrator’s angle of narration. 

When I talk about the angle of narration 
I mean the choice of a person from whose 
mouth shall come the story, who shall pre- 
sent the happenings to the reader. The choice 
boils down, as I pointed out in my last arti- 
cle, to three possibilities. 


1. The hero-narrator, speaking in the first 
person about happenings of which he was 
both the centre and the moving force. This is 
the method employed by Mr. Anderson. 

2. The narrator who speaks in the first 
person about happenings centering in another 
person. The first person unimportant nar- 
rator may have a very small part in the ac- 
tion; he may even be retailing some of the 
happenings at second hand, or even as the 
result of hearsay. But he is the clearing house 
for the news of the happenings which make 
up the story. He is the interpreter, observing 
events, correlating them to other events, and 
drawing from them certain conclusions. This 
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is the method used by Mr. Marquand, in 
“The Spitting Cat.” It is a favorite method 
of Rudyard: Kipling’s. 

3. The narrator who speaks in the third 
person, who does not appear upon the scene, 
even to interpret. This is the purely dramatic 
method, in which the happenings are presented 
by an author-observer, who allows the story 
to tell itself. “Sunk,” by George F. Worts, 
which I analyzed in the July number of 
THe Writer, and “Paradise Island,” by Will 
Payne, which I analyzed in the March num- 
ber are examples of this method of narration. 

Always, of course, there are variations 
within all well-defined patterns, but the basic 
pattern is the starting point. You will find 
writers who intrude their personal comments 
into a story unnecessarily. Some readers like 
it; some don’t. Usually they are writers who 
have achieved a certain distinction in other 
forms than fiction, and who have a public who 
are interested enough in them to read every- 
thing they say. But, in the long run, this is 
poor craftsmanship, because it breaks the 
thread of illusion. The writer succeeds in 
transporting the reader from his ordinary 
humdrum level of emotion, or rather lack of 
emotion, to a new emotional height; the 
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reader becomes interested in the progress of 
the character in his attempts to solve the 
problem raised by the situation which con- 
fronts him; he becomes so convinced that the 
character exists that he forgets about the 
author, who is no more present than any out- 
sider. Consequently when the author makes 
himself felt as a distinct personality, he is 
running a risk. The reader is likely to resent 
the intrusion. That is why I say it is poor 
craftsmanship to interpolate anything not es- 
sential to an understanding of the action. I 
do not say that it is against the rules. There 
are no rules. The blank sheets of paper are 
to a writer what the ocean is to a master- 
mariner. There are no speed laws; but there 
are certain possibilities of disaster. The great- 
est of these is BOREDOM. The reader is in a 
strategic position. At any moment he may 
put down the story and refuse to read further. 
He will do so for two reasons. One is that he 
does not find the story INTERESTING; 
the other is that he does not find the story 
PLAUSIBLE. Between the Scylla of BORE- 
DOM on the one hand and the Charybdys 
of UNBELIEF on the other the writer must 
steer his frail cargo of emotional appeals. 
For that, after all, is his task. He is essaying 
to reproduce in the reader the emotion which 
he felt upon observing the happenings he is 
engaged in narrating in the capacity of either 
hero or observer. The natural tendency of the 
inexpert craftsman is to attempt to gain 
plausibility through employing the first per- 
son. Frequently he fails. Then he turns to the 
third person, sacrificing the authenticity of 
direct testimony. 

The material and the artist’s purpose, in 
most cases, dictate the treatment automatic- 
ally. It does so, obviously, in this case. In 
order to understand this story, its signifi- 
cance particularly, its importance to the main 
character, we must know exactly how that 
character felt throughout the course of the 
happenings. Clearly, the best person to in- 
terpret the thoughts of that character, cer- 
tainly the person with the most extensive and 
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intensive knowledge of that character’s 
thoughts, is the character himself. More than 
any other person in the whole world he knows 
what happened and what were his reactions 
to the happenings. Beyond doubt, then, the 
most obvious angle of narration is that of the 
hero-narrator, the word “hero” indicating not 
so much a heroic figure as a central charac- 
ter. Here, as in all other phases of producing 
a story, the selection of a narrator is a prob- 
lem in craftsmanship. 

When a man has written enough stories 
he has met all the problems he will ever be 
called upon to meet. When he can overcome 
all of them without much difficulty, when 
his subconscious mind says “that’s a problem 
of plotting, or that’s a problem of presenta- 
tion, or that’s a problem of angle narration; 
there are three or four solutions; but I know 
that I’ve always been able to get results by 
such and such a method,” then he has ar- 
rived. He is like the automobile driver who 
has been driving a car under all sorts of con- 
ditions for fifteen or twenty years. The drunk- 
en driver, the speed demon, the slippery road, 
the mudhole, are all obstacles which he has 
met before and which he scarcely admits as 
problems of craftsmanship. He solves them 
subconsciously. Sometimes, no matter how 
much driving a man does, he cannot over- 
come, or at least he does not try to over- 
come, certain faults. He will back out without 
looking; he will come around curves on the 
wrong side of the road; he will speed up to 
beat the train to a crossing; but he does 
those things usually not from ignorance, but 
because he does not want to bother to be more 
careful. With writers that is also the case; 
except that writers do not admit it; they call 
it temperament. Not so with the writer who 
is a great artist. Sherwood Anderson is one. 
And he is at his best in this story, “I’m a 
Fool.” He succeeded because he was a crafts- 
man in solving his technical problems. Inter- 
est and Plausibility are both preserved. 

Now, what are the pitfalls against which 
Mr. Anderson had to guard? What were his 
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problems; and how did he meet them? The 
first and foremost one was to establish the 
authenticity of this person who is telling the 
story, as its central character in the first- 
person, and to do so without losing the read- 
er’s interest, either in that character or in 
the happenings. As regards interest, there are 
advantages and disadvantages which come 
with the choice of a hero-narrator. The first 
and greatest advantage is that when a man 
says that a certain thing happened to him we 
are interested in the happening very much if 
we know the man. The disadvantage of the 
first person hero-narrator is that readers do 
not admire egotism. Too much of the first 
personal pronoun causes the reader to lose 
his interest in the person using it. But there 
is another kind of interest besides character 
interest; it is narrative or happening interest, 
which comes from a knowledge on the reader’s 
part, of something to be accomplished or 
something to be decided. Also the competent 
craftsman is aware either consciously or sub- 
consciously of the other kinds of interest, such 
as curiosity and satisfaction. He utilizes them 
wherever necessary. Mr. Anderson avoids his 
first pitfall (the dislike of egotism) in his very 
title; and he continues to consolidate his 
character in the esteem of the reader in his 
very first sentence of the very first paragraph. 
Lines 1 to 16 have the double barrelled effect 
of removing any feeling of dislike for ego- 
tism; because no egotism is displayed, and 
of arousing the reader’s interest through ex- 
citing his curiosity as to what “jolt” the main 
character suffered on that October afternoon 
at Sandusky, Ohio. The very quality of the 
man narrating the happenings begins to per- 
vade the happenings from the instant he says, 
on lines 7 and 8 “there will be a kind of sat- 
isfaction in making myself look cheap by 
telling of it.” Nobody can resent that as 
egotism. That the man feels the happening 
deeply the reader gathers, when he learns 
from the casual “even now,” that some time 
has elapsed, and that the wound is still un- 
healed. Once having swept those obstacles 
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from his path, Mr. Anderson fills in the back- 
ground of the main actor’s character which 
is essential to the reader’s understanding of 
the importance of the happenings to him. 
Here again, he avoids the pitfall of egotism. 
He causes the main character (lines 16 to 
246) to give the reader the necessary informa- 
tion as a sort of by-product of his interest. 
He does n’t cause him to say, “I am the great 
I am.” He shows him responding as all young 
men respond to their heroes. He shows him 
responding as such a man would respond. He 
knows that one of the weaknesses of the hero- 
narrator’s angle is the unconvincingness of 
translated dialogue, so he avoids dialogue. 
Yet, plausibility of the main actor is sus- 
tained. He is not made perfect. He is by no 
means a sissy. He is guilty of human jealousy. 
Lines 37 to 38 show his reaction to the boy 
who threatens his means of livelihood. His 
resentment towards dudes is made clear on 
lines 173 to 193. He is not above a certain 
crude, naif display, when, flushed with whis- 
ky, he hires a hack and sits in the grandstand, 
(lines 194 to 200). But Mr. Anderson takes 
care to let the reader know that this showing 
off is a sort of defensive armor of self-asser- 
tion. And, in the mellow glow of the whisky 
and the consciousness of being well-dressed 
and presenting a good appearance, the hero 
philosophies in a convincing manner, (lines 
211 to 213). And all the time that the reader 
is being made aware of these qualities in the 
hero, he is conscious of a growing feeling of 
pity for the man who is about to be plunged 
from this height of contentment into a posi- 
tion which causes him one of the “most bit- 
terest” jolts he ever had to face. All of the in- 
formation contained in the first 328 lines is 
explanatory matter necessary to an under- 
standing of the Main Situation of the story, 
the thing to be accomplished. And the teller 
of the tale recognizing this in his naif way, 
says apologetically, “I’m only telling you to 
get everything straight,” (line 327). It is all 
Beginning; but it is all interesting because 
Sherwood Anderson is a master craftsman. He 
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knows that explanatory matter must be pre- 
sented in such a way as to contain drama, and 
that drama is either the possibility of con- 
flict or conflict itself. He knows furthermore 
that each such encounter is admissible only 
when it is necessary to an understanding of 
the character or of the happenings. Every 
word in the first 328 lines is needed. The story 
is well-constructed. It has a definite Begin- 
ning (lines 1 to 328) consisting of a main 
situation (something to be accomplished) and 
the Explanatory matter of setting, character, 
and involvements necessary to the reader’s 
understanding of the importance of that situ- 
ation. It raises a definite narrative question: 
“Can the main character win the girl?” The 
Body (lines 329 to 605), is made up of the 
action of the character as a result of that 
situation, and has definite crises which are 
furtherances and hindrances to the accom- 
plishment of that object. It has a clearly de- 
fined Ending, containing both the decisive act 
which is the answer to the main narrative 
question raised by the main situation, and 
the effect upon the character of all the hap- 
penings. It contains a decisive act by which 
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the character answers the main narrative 
question (lines 805 and 806), ‘“‘and the train 
went, and I busted out and cried like a kid.” 

But excellent as is the structure of the 
story, structure is plotting. The supreme 
quality in this story comes from its presenta- 
tion, whereby it gains its authenticity. It is a 
proof of the old contention that when you 
want a hero to tell a story against himself, you 
may cause him to use the first person. In this 
story the hero tells a story against himself, 
but he does not, by so doing, lose the reader’s 
sympathy. And throughout he lives. That is 
the mark of a real story: the character must 
live. 

Prediction is a dangerous business. Yet I 
think I run little risk to my reputation in pre- 
dicting that this story of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s will survive; that it will be gathered 
into anthologies and that it will be studied by 
earnest aspiring craftsmen. Certainly, it will 
always leave in the consciousness of the 
reader that feeling of satisfaction which comes 
from the contemplation of any artistic ac- 
complishment of supreme merit. 
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You Are Now Entering—— 


A First prize of $20.00 is paid each month for the best 
brief description of an American city or town. All others 
published receive a prize of $3.00. Contributions are 
limited to 200 words. Each must be accompanied by 
stamped envelopes which will be returned at the end of 


the contest in January. 


First Prize: 
CARBON, INDIANA 


I’m just a sleepy little town, 
With quiet shaded streets; 
With houses neat, and flower beds 
That send forth fragrant sweets. 


I claim no sons of world-wide fame 
Nor talked-of scenery 

But I’ve a comely atmosphere 
Of rare tranquility. 


Now some may say in idle talk: 

“You're dead . . . long may you rest;” 
But I’m a dot upon the map, 

The same as all the rest! 


J. Graydon Jeffries. 


Other Winners: 


RABBIT Skip, GEORGIA 


You are now entering “Rabbit Skip,” at 
sunset. 

The speed-limit was four miles an hour un- 
til the mayor’s son came home from college, 
last year. The sign now reads: “Speed Limit 
90 Miles an Hour. If You Can’t Make It, 
Damn You, Go ’Round.” 

The lowing herd winds slowly down the 
street. The maiden— with milkpail, long 
skirt and bass voice — driving the cows, won 
the county beauty contest seven years ago, 
and is still known as “Miss Rabbit Skip.” 

The gentleman, cooling his bare feet on the 
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banisters of his palace, and peering at you 
over his glasses, is mayor and J. P. 

What you hear is chickens fussing uver a 
perch in a mulberry tree; a guinea, pot- 
racking because you, a stranger, are passing 
through town; “Shug” Skinner, practicing on 
his new accordian; and — that blood-curdling 
noise you hear in the distance is the com- 
munity jackass, braying in the inclosure back 
of the calaboose. 

What you smell is breakfast bacon being 
fried for “supper.” It is always so in towns of 
300 or less. 

You are now leaving “Rabbit Skip.” See 
the sign, on the left, shot full of holes: ‘Good 
By. Hurry Back.” 

Wightman F. Melton. 


DIMONDALE, INDIANA 


Like a lonesome stork I have come of late 
To the old home town in the old home state 
Where the gnarled old trees fling out their 


shade 

To the gray, old man and the prim “old 
maid.” 
* * * * * 


The same old fountains bathe the lawn, 
The same old whistles ’wake at dawn; 
The same old train goes whizzing through, 
The deacon holds the same old pew; 

The same old preacher, unperplexed, 
Gives out anew the same old text. 

The same old soldiers sit astride 

The soap-box on the groc’ry side 
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Where, ’mid the wreathes and rings of smoke, 
One hears again the same old joke. 


And thus I find the town once more, 

And make my way to the same old door 

Of the same old house on the same old spot, 

In the same old street, on the same old lot; 

And my heart leaps up with the same old 
bound; 

The door-bell rings with the same old sound, 

The door swings wide and a care-worn face 

Appears once more in the same old place — 

An old-time smile is the smile I see 

While the same old mother kisses me. 


Floyd D. Raze. 


La CRESCENTA, CALIFORNIA 


Surrounded by mountains, ever changing 
from misty gray to powder blue, deep purple, 
orchid, pure gold, azure, vivid green. Where 
deer, coyotes, panthers, rattlesnakes, and even 
skunks sometimes venture down from the 
other side of the mountains. Where the people 
live in little houses by the side of the road 
and are as unacquainted with their neigh- 
bors as the folks in New York flats are with 
each other. Where the air is like new wine and 
the sun shines three hundred days in the year. 
Where dogs may bark, hens may cackle, 
pigeons may coo, rabbits may run, goats may 
browse, cats may purr, donkeys may bray, 
quail may nest, and children may have a 
place in the sun; all unmolested, tolerated, 
loved. Where genius has flowered, where the 
sick have grown well, where common folk 
have gone the even tenor of their way; in 
short where each person and thing is permit- 
ted to be and become the Right Thing as he 
sees it for the God of Things as they Are. 
That is La Crescenta. 

Katherine Negley. 


HENNIKER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


You are now entering the only Henniker 
on earth. Its village borders the Contoocook 
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River, spanned by a two-arched stone bridge 
which New Hampshire’s poet, born on Proc- 
tor Hill, has immortalized in song. 

Here you may visit the “Ocean-Born Mary 
House,” a favorite shrine of lovers of history 
and mystery, and learn the story of an emi- 
grant ship from Ireland, on which were James 
Wilson, his young wife, and new-born babe. 

The ship, her captain, crew, and passen- 
gers were taken captive by a pirate band. 
Their captain, touched by the sight of the un- 
named infant, asked that he might name her 
for his wife, promising to leave the ship un- 
harmed. 

He presented Mary with a beautiful piece 
of silk that she should wear on her wedding 
day. She did so, and her granddaughter and 
her daughter, likewise. You may look upon 
the dress, and you may visit the church-yard 
where sleeps Mary (Wilson) Wallace, mother 
of stalwart sons, one of whom built the man- 
sion where she lived in her declining years. 

In the town of Londonderry, N. H., named 
for the town in Ireland whence came its set- 
tlers, there was observed for a generation an 
annual day of thanksgiving for the deliver- 
ance of the ship from pirate hands by the in- 
fluence of a tiny, unconscious babe! 


Jennie E. Hussey. 


SUNNYSIDE, UTAH 


No, the town is not on fire. Nor are its 
inhabitants engaged in strange rituals of re- 
ligion, or of war. 

Those chains on chains of fires at our right 
are the fires of a thousand coke ovens located 
at the mouth of the canyon wherein lies the 
town. That soft, red glow in the sky above 
us is the reflection of those fires on the clouds. 

One street wide, and three miles long, our 
city is no baffling labyrinth to the eager 
traveller. 

One street, with myriad twinkling lights 
all up and down on either side, where the 
prim, little houses nestle against the rugged 
canyon walls. 
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One street, justly proud of its modern 
schools, imposing hospital, spacious amuse- 
ment hall, and modest little church. 

One street, where car loads of laughing 
boys and girls fly up and down; where lovers 
from strange nations stray; where whole fami- 
lies take their evening walks — white, brown, 
yellow, and black jostle one another’s elbows. 

Truly the beacon fires of the coke ovens 
with their red reflection in the sky, light the 
traveller to a city of strange contrasts. 


Floy L. Turner. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Planted in sixteen-thirty on a bleak penin- 
sula surrounded by mud flats and since spread 
over the flats, its fashionable quarter rests 
on the weakest section of its foundation. 

Avoided the city form of government for 
two hundred years and then plunged in over 
its head. 

Is tagged with ten thousand three hundred 
and eighty-one bronze tablets and other ap- 
propriate markers, each attached to the exact 
spot where something or somebody was born, 
burned, shot, hung, or buried. 

Nearly burned out in seventy-two, but the 
socialists rescued the Old South Church for 
a “Cradle of Free Speech” foreseeing the day 
when the original “Cradle of Liberty” would 
be turned into a meat market. 

Famous as the birthplace, home, or some- 
time abiding place of John Winthrop, Music, 
The Sacred Cod, Culture, Jim Curley, Art, 
Charles Ponzi, Literature, and Cal Coolidge. 

Has been called the “Athens of America” 
and the “Hub of the Universe” by its proud 
natives and various other things by others. 

Edwin N. Kent. 


Happy Summit, Missouri 


Happy Summit. Probably so named for be- 
ing situated mostly in the bottomlands of one 
of Missouri’s muddiest creeks. In the town, 
2,000 souls; in the cemetery, 6,000; total 
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dead, 8,000. Has more dry voters making 
home brew and hardening cider than any 
town of its size in the country. Home of Old 
Lady Abelwurst, ninety-seven years of age, 
who has announced she will not live through 
the night every evening for forty-nine years, 
and will probably have to be taken out and 
shot on Judgment Day. Worst streets of any 
town out of range of the late war. It was 
here, in front of the Elite drug store, that 
Henry Overstone turned into shavings enough 
soft pine to build 1,081 piano boxes — in one 
lifetime. Site of the petticoat’s last stand. 
Town pump. Hitchrack — 

But there’s limits, stranger. Don’t try to 
spring that one about how many gallons to 
the acre the corn crop is going to make. We 
mobbed a tourist for that here last year. 


Tilghman R. Cloud. 


FLATBUSH (BROOKLYN, N. Y.) 


The hearthstone of purity 
Sweetness and light; 
Its folk are in bed 
Before niae every night. 
As flat as a table, 
With trees all in rows 
Which Zephyrus bends 
(When Zephyrus blows.) 
Houses with porches, 
The hammock’s delight, 
Cats that don’t meow, 
And dogs that don’t bite. 
Schools of red brick, 
And kids with white collars, — 
All products of pure, 
American dollars. 
Sprinklers for lawns 
Lined with tulips in May; 
Shovels and sleds 
For the drear winter day. 
The furnace to tend to 
Before you retire, 
Or else chilly mornings 
Without any fire. 
And down on the beach, 
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Coney Island is near, Escapes the fair flock, 

That is aye to the heart For the sermons are over 
Of the Flatbushite dear. At stroke of the clock. . .. 

The movies all flourish, Two blocks from the Subway, 
(Though not after ten) Half hour from Times Square,— 

But they tend to sophisticate Come, dwell here in Flatbush’s 


Flatbush’s men. Clean, wholesome air. 
From the churches on Sunday Robert M. Davidson. 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RoBERT HILLYER 


VI The Sonnet 


PERUSAL of the rather slipshod son- 

nets now appearing in our magazines 
might convince us that the sonnet is merely 
an arbitrary form of fourteen lines and a cer- 
tain rhyme scheme. The novice or the care- 
less craftsman is too apt to preoccupy him- 
self with the external form of the sonnet; he 
finds an idea, gropes for a certain number 
of words which rhyme, and then attempts 
to force the two elements together. 

As a matter of fact, the sonnet is not an 
arbitrary form, but the result of a gradual 
and natural evolution. Nowhere in the his- 
tory of versification is there a clearer ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest than in 
this fourteen-line poem, the thought divisions 
of which are even more important than the 
rhyme-scheme. Hundreds of experiments in 
Italian, French, and English went into the 
shaping of this form. At its best, it is one 
of the most convenient and effective medi- 
ums which we possess for the expression of a 
single thought or emotion. 

Although in English we have two major, 
and several minor, schemes for the sonnet, 
the underlying impulse for each is the same. 
We must have in mind a single theme which 
will adapt itself readily to (1) a simple 
statement, (2) a development by metaphor, 
contrast, or comparison, (3) a secondary 
development clearly subordinated to the 
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first, and (4) either a restatement with the 
effect of a climax or an anticipation of the 
main idea. In every good sonnet these ele- 
ments will be found, though the order in 
which they are introduced varies widely. A 
frequent variation is to open the sonnet with 
the metaphor, and introduce the statement as 
an emphatic afterthought. In all cases, how- 
ever, it is likely that the elements will be 
distributed through the fourteen lines of the 
sonnet in such manner that the octave, or 
first eight lines, will express the idea and 
the primary development, and the last six 
lines, called the sestet, will express the sec- 
ondary development and the climactic re- 
statement. So distinctive is this underlying 
thought-form that “sonnets” have been writ- 
en in blank verse, without any rhymes at 
all (by Spenser and Keats), which are 
clearly recognizable as sonnets. 

The Shaksperian or English Sonnet. The 
early English sonneteers had a deal of dif- 
ficulty in following the pure Italian form, — 
which allows only two rhyme sounds in the 
octave, — because our language has far fewer 
similar rhyme sounds than the Italian. There- 
fore, they evolved a somewhat simpler form, 
known as the English sonnet, or, in honor of 
its greatest exponent, the Shaksperian son- 
net. The two finest Elizabethan sonnet se- 
quences, those of Shakspere and Michael 
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Drayton, employ this form. It consists of 
three heroic quatrains and a terminal heroic 
couplet. The ideal thought-form for this son- 
net would fall into these divisions: first quat- 
rain, statement of the idea; second quatrain, 
metaphorical development of the idea; third 
quatrain, secondary development of the idea; 
couplet, an epigrammatic summing up. Note 
that in all sonnets, of whatever tradition, the 
last line or the terminal couplet should pre- 
sent a memorable summary of the thought, 
couched in as impressive and sonorous diction 
as the poet can command. The following 
sonnet of Michael Drayton’s (from his 
“Tdea”) is generally considered a perfect 
example of the Shaksperian form: 


1 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 


2 


Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


3 


Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes; 


4 


Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might ’st him yet recover. 


This sonnet, of course, should be printed as a 
single unit, without division. I have broken it 
up for the convenience of the reader. The 
octave consists of two quatrains closely allied 
in thought, the first expressing the main idea 
of Farewell, and the second developing the 
idea of finality. The sestet opens with a radi- 
cal change in the development of the idea. 
We have a quatrain in which the ministers of 
Love, the various attributes personified, wit- 
ness the parting which has been expressed at 
the beginning of the sonnet. Finally the coup- 








let rises to a very fine climax by twisting the 
main idea of Farewell to an unexpected angle. 
For the sake of emphasis, the elements have 
been arranged thus: (1) statement of the 
idea, (2) secondary development of the idea, 
(3) primary development of the idea through 
personification, (4) dramatic climax. 

In many of Shakspere’s sonnets, the state- 
ment of the main idea is withheld until the 
final couplet, where it is emphasized even 
more strongly by being combined with the 
emotional climax of the poem. This scheme 
results in the anticipation of the main idea 


by its primary and secondary development. 
Thus: 


Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


The main idea of this sonnet, one of the com- 
monest in all literature, is that the poet is 
eternalizing his beloved in his verse. We 
find the statement, combined with the emo- 
tional climax of the poem, in the couplet. 
The anticipation of the main idea we find at 
the beginning of the sestet: “But thy eternal 
Summer shall not fade.” The primary devel- 
opment of the idea we find in the very first 
quatrain of the sonnet, and the secondary 
development in the second quatrain. This ar- 
rangement was a favourite one with Shak- 
spere; to approximate roughly, about half of 
his sonnets employ it. 

Let us now compare Shakspere’s Farewell 
sonnet with Drayton’s 


Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate; 
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The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a King; but waking, no such matter. 


In this sonnet, the four elements of the 
thought-form are arranged in their simplest 
order: first quatrain, the statement of the 
main idea; second quatrain, the primary de- 
velopment; first quatrain of the sestet, the 
secondary development; and couplet, a re- 
statement of the idea. 

Now trace the thought-form of other son- 
nets in the Shaksperian mode. 
The Petrarchan, or Italian, Sonnet. The 
underlying scheme of this sonnet must include 
the same four elements which we found in 
the Shaksperian sonnet, though their distri- 
bution differs slightly. Whereas the Shak- 
sperian sonnet tends to fall into four parts, 
the three quatrains and the terminal couplet; 
the Petrarchan is more distinctly two parts, 
the octave and the sestet, though there are 
divisions in each of these main parts. The 
rhyme scheme of the octave is fixed, and will 
permit no liberties: ab baabba. Asa rule, 
there is a division, or at least a pause, or 
break in sentence structure, between the first 
and second four lines of the octave. The last 
six lines of the Petrarchan sonnet present a 
more complicated problem, because several 
divisions of the thought are permissible, and, 
in consequence, several different rhyme 
schemes. The two most common arrange- 
ments of the rhymes are cdecde, and 
cdcdcd. The first of these schemes will fol- 
low a thought form which breaks evenly into 
two divisions. Our sestet will then consist of 
two tercets with a break between them, each 
rhymed c d e. The other rhyme scheme, c d 
cdcd, may also break into two tercets, or 
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the break may come after the first four lines 
(this arrangement being probably the result 
of Shaksperian influence), or even after the 
first five lines, leaving the terminal line in iso- 
lated grandeur with the effect of tremendous 
emphasis. Note that all Petrarchan sonnets 
should conclude with a single line as im- 
pressive and memorable as possible. Consider 
these terminal lines from some of our best 
Petrarchan sonnets: — 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Keats. 
The army of unalterable law. 

Meredith. 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 

Lang. 
Despair before us, vanity behind. 

Santayana. 


There are various other rhyme schemes for 
the Petrarchan sestet, some of the common- 
est of which are: cdcddc; cdcede; 
cdedec;cdedce. The thought divi- 
sions in these schemes will fall almost any- 
where for the most effective presentation of 
the idea, but in general, it is well to preserve 
a fairly even balance and never to permit the 
final division to overbalance the one before it. 

Let us divide Meredith’s “Lucifer in Star- 
light” according to the development of 
thought: — 


Octave (I) On a starr’d night Prince Lucifer 
Primary  devel- uprose, 
opment, Tired of his dark dominion swung 
the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part 
screen’d 
Where sinners hugg’d their spectre 
of repose. 
Octave (II) Poor prey to his hot fit of pride 
Secondary devel- were those. 
ment. And now upon his western wing 
he lean’d, 


Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s 
sands careen’d, 

Now the black planet shadow’d 
Arctic snows. 
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Sestet I Soaring through wider zones that 
Anticipation of prick’d his scars 
Main Idea. With memory of the old revolt 
from Awe, 
He reached a middle height and at 
the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he 
look’d and sank. 
Sestet IT Around the ancient track march’d, 
Climax and rank on rank, 
Main Idea. The army of unalterable law. 


As a matter of fact, we should find it diffi- 
cult to discover in English poetry many ex- 
amples of the pure Petrarchan sonnet. D. G. 
Rossetti, in his “House of Life” sequence, 
is the most faithful of our Petrarchan son- 
neteers, but even he takes a good many lib- 
erties. In spite of the protests of purists, a 
compromise form has developed in English 
poetry which combines with the Petrarchan 
octave a Shaksperian sestet. The objection 
to this form is only theoretical; in practice 
the form is one of the finest of our sonnets. 
George Santayana’s noble sequence employs 
this mode extensively, and we could not find 
a better example of it than this sonnet of his 
(I write away from my library, and quote 
from memory, perhaps not wholly accu- 
rately) :— 


As in the midst of battle there is room 

For thoughts of love, and in foul sin for mirth; 
As gossips whisper of a trinket’s worth 

Spied by the deathbed’s flickering candle-gloom; 
As in the crevices of Caesar’s tomb 

The sweet herbs flourish on a little earth, 

So in this great disaster of our birth, 

We may be happy and forget our doom. 


For morning, with a ray of tenderest joy, 
Gilding the iron heavens, hides the truth; 

And evening gently woos us to employ 

Our grief in idle catches. Such is youth, 

Till from that summer’s trance we wake, to find 
Despair before us, vanity behind. 


Incidentally, for a study of the modern 
Petrarchan sonnet, we could not find a better 
model than Santayana’s sequence. Of the 
minor forms of the sonnet, the best, though 
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the most neglected, is the Spenserian. This 
form, with its interlocking rhyme scheme, is 
particularly sonorous and fluent; just why 
later poets have avoided it so consistently is 
one of the mysteries of our verse. Its thought- 
form is the same as that of the Shaksperian 
sonnet, though its rhyme scheme is as fol- 
lows:ababbcbccdcdee: 


Most glorious Lord of Life! that on this day 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin; 
And having harrowed hell didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 

And grant that we, for whom Thou diddest die, 
Being with Thy dear blood clean washed from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity. 

And that Thy love, we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love Thee for the same again; 

And for Thy sake, which all like dead didst buy, 
With love may one another entertain! 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought, 

Love is the lesson which the Lord has taught. 


The study of the sonnet will bring to your 
attention a hundred details and permissible 
variations for which we have not space in 
these pages. Yet a few general rules may be 
appropriate: 


(1) Remember that the sonnet is not a ty- 
rant, but a benevolent despot elected, 
after hundreds of experiments, by the 
unanimous vote of the poets. If you do 
not mean to keep his laws, do not enter 
his territory. 

Remember that the inner shape of the 

thought is more important than the 

matter of rhymes. 

(3) Be as fluent and natural as you can, 
that the form seem not to cramp your 
thought or obtrude itself. 

(4) Let no part of the sonnet be conspicu- 
ously out of tone with the rest. Sonnets 
which are “written around” a single 
phrase or line are always padded and 
weak. 

(5) Do not indulge in violent irregularities 
of metre, for the sonnet is not long 
enough to sustain much variation from 


(2) 




















the norm. 
(6) Never “behead” the lines of a sonnet. 
(7) Rhyme as inconspicuously as possible. 
(8) And again, think in sonnet form be- 
fore writing a sonnet. 
(9) Begin with the Shaksperian form. 
(10) Finally, beware not to fall into the 


“sonnet habit”. If you have written so 
many sonnets that your thoughts ar- 
rive in no other form, eschew the son- 
net until your technique has recovered 
its balance. The perpetual sonneteer is 
one of the familiar victims of prosody. 


The Confessions of a Literary Agent 


By “Mac” 


A queer thing happened to me the other 
day that may mean that I am going to be a 
literary agent like the Boss when I get more 
experience instead of an editer like I always 
thought I would be. You might say that I 
was a literary agent already because I have 
got about twenty manuscripts that I am sup- 
posed to sell. 

You have probably heard about Ben Gal- 
latin. He writes mostly for the magazines that 
publish adventure stories. The Boss sent me 
around the other day to see an editer of a 
magazine which always buys “all rights” from 
authors instead of just “American serials.” 
As I was waiting to see this editer, Ben Gal- 
latin came in and sat down beside me. As 
you probably know, he is about the most 
friendly author that there is in New York 
and we started talking and I told him about 
how I was a messenger boy for the Boss and 
he said: “Well, you must know about as much 
about what editers want as anybody in the 
country.” And, of course, I agreed with him. 
He told me that he had come to see whether 
he could n’t get this editer to share up with 
him the thirty-five hundred dollars which the 
magazine had got for the motion picture rights 
to a story for which they had paid him only 
two hundred and fifty. He went into the edi- 
ter’s office and, in a few minutes, they both 
came out. Both of them were mad and the 
editer said: “It was a rotten story and I had 
to get what I could out of it and it’s none 
of your business what they paid me for the 
motion picture rights.” 


And then Ben said: “I have heard you were 
a disgrace to the publishing world and now I 
know it. You seem to forget that it’s the 
writers that make your magazine what it 
ar 
“You don’t say,” said the editer sarcasti- 
cally. “How about the artists that draw the 
pretty pictures and the advertisers that make 
it look fat?” 

“Just the same,” says Ben, “I'll bet you a 
hundred that you'll have to buy something 
from me to go into your magazine within the 
next three months.” 

“Make it a thousand and I'll take you up,” 
says the editer with a sneer. “There are a hun- 
dred writers like you begging me to take their 
stuff and I don’t have to buy from anybody.” 

“T’ll take that bet,” says Ben, “and I want 
you to remember that it was made in front of 
witnesses.” And he winked at me. 

When I came out of the building a few 
minutes later he was waiting at the door. 

“Don’t forget that you are a witness to 
that bet,” he says. “I’m going to nick the old 
buzzard for a thousand.” 

I felt sorry for him. “Maybe you don’t 
know,” I said, “that his magazine makes up 
three months in advance. Everything he is 
going to publish is on the press now.” 

“Sure,” says Ben, “but his Business Mana- 
ger hasn’t bought the paper yet and my 
father happens to be president of the com- 
pany that sells it to him. Just remember the 
exact wording of our bet because I am going 
to take my old job as salesman for my fa- 
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ther’s company again and win that thousand.” 
Then he gave me the pile of manuscripts he 
was carrying. “I am going back into selling 
paper for good. I quit because I thought the 
ethics of the paper business were pretty low, 
but I have come to the conclusion that they 
are about a mile higher than what that bird 
stands for. If you can sell any of this stuff I 
will give you the regular agent’s commission 
of ten per cent.” 

Last night I read over most of these manu- 
scripts and found that they were not adven- 
ture stories at all. Most of them were humor- 
ous and I guess that is why he could n’t sell 
them because the Boss says that humor is the 
hardest thing to sell until an author has a 
good reputation as 2 humorist. It is easy 
enough for an editer to tell whether a manu- 
script is logical or interesting or jazzy, but he 
does n’t like to trust himself to decide whether 
it is funny or not. For instance, one of these 
manuscripts was called “The Bachelor’s Cook 
Book” and I guess Ben was a bachelor and 
he worked out a number of recipes for the dif- 
ferent things he had to cook and probably in- 
tended to bring it out serially in a magazine 
and later in a book form. I will give you a 
couple of recipes as a sample because maybe 
somebody that reads this might know an edi- 
ter or publisher that would be interested in 
the whole series. 


I,— FUDGE 


Fudge, strictly speaking, is not a food. It 
is a social diversion. As such it ranks close 
to Charades as the forlorn hope of the 
harassed hostess. It is an alloy of water, 
sugar, chocolate and hickory-nut-shells. Its 
preparation is as simple as a bit of free verse, 
yet it is so effective that if eaten nervously 
in large quantities about midnight, it will 
wreck even the digestive apparatus of an 
editor. Its manufacture is still permitted by 
law everywhere except in a few of the more 
progressive states. 

The popular science writers inform us that 
it boasts the greatest range of physical prop- 


erties of any substance known to man: it 
may be plastic, flexible, fluid, crystallic, 
pliant, porous, malleable, ductile, insoluble, 
or sticky. 

Every bachelor writer should know the 
secret of its amalgamation. Otherwise he may 
be compelled to eat it. In the troubled dreams 
of many an indigestion-ridden hack there 
rings the fateful phantom voice of some 
hostess of yesteryear, “George! you ate five 
pieces of Isabel’s fudge at the poetry society 
meeting last night. I saw you. And you’ve 
only eaten two-of mine. I knew you didn’t 
like my cooking. Men are so hard to please — 
I just could cry!” And many a happy survivor 
of a hundred literary-social functions owes 
his uncramped freedom from pain to his ut- 
terance of that ancient classic, “No! I never 
have an appetite for anything I’ve cooked 
myself!” 

You are invited, for instance, to attend a 
bridge party in honor of a distinguished 
author from Cincinnati. About eleven-thirty 
the host breaks up the game by throwing 
seven naturals in a row. In the confusion, 
someone suddenly calls out the magic signal, 
“Fudge!” The race is on! Galvanized into ac- 
tion, a sudden break is made for the kitchen. 
You must win the race at all costs if you 
wish to cook the fudge instead of eating it. 
Where speed alone does not suffice, it is ad- 
visable to trip the leaders from behind, and 
typewriters or small articles of furniture may 
be pushed in front of competitors who 
threaten to draw up from the rear. 

Seize the first cooking utensil in sight, fill 
it with water, chocolate, and sugar and place 
it on the stove. While you have apparently 
won the day, you must still convince the 
spectators that you really know what you 
are doing to prevent an appeal to the referee. 
This is accomplished by proper use of one 
of the approved tests to determine whether 
or not the fudge is done. The best known of 
these are as follows: 


I. Flash Test 
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II. Electro-magnetic Ductilimeter Test 
for Malleability 


III. Aqua-amalgam Test for Crystollosis 


The last is recommended because of its 
simplicity. Fill a glass half full of water and 
insert a few drops of embryonic fudge. Re- 
move with a tea-strainer or a pair of forceps 
and drop on the floor. If it falls with a flabby 
discomfited splash, it is not yet done. If it 
emits a sharp metallic ring, it is done too 
much. There is no known way of discovering 
when it is done just enough. After all, that 
question is purely academic. 

Pour it out on a piece of clean, buttered 
newspaper, and allow it to cool before cut- 
ting. Although you are entitled by the rules 
of the game to demand any forfeits you 
choose it is not considered good sportsman- 
ship to insist that your defeated rivals eat 
more than three cubic inches each. 


II.— RABBIT STEW 


To the bachelor writer who by choice or 
misfortune finds himself possessed of the in- 
strumentalities of domesticity such as stoves, 
ice-boxes, pans, pails, and the like there falls 
at times the unhappy duty of entertaining. 
He can do just so much of it at the Club but 
sooner or later, the pressure of suggestion or 
entreaty compels him to reveal to his friends 
“how he lives.” 

The members of the opposing sex in par- 
ticular will have a passionate curiosity to 
know. The poor home of a bachelor writer is 
a matter of interest as profound to the repre- 
sentative female as the tomb of Tut-Ank- 
Ahmen to the Egyptologist. Whether it be as 
an opportunity for gloating condescension or 
pitying sympathy for the awkward inaptitude 
of the next-building male is immaterial. But 
it is the fact. 

In preparing a menu for an informal din- 
ner, it must be borne in mind that the 


bachelor is by the best literary tradition 
rather a sporting fellow and expected to en- 
tertain in the manner of his kind. Therefore, 
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it is important that some sort of game dish 
be provided. For an informal game dinner, 
there is no more succulent dish than a well- 
prepared rabbit stew. The bachelor should 
waste no time in the furbishment of his 
larder when he foresees that he can no longer 
evade his assumption of the rdéle of host. 

Enter a sporting-goods store and engage in 
conversation the stalwart frontiersman who 
presides there. Accept without question what- 
ever gun he recommends, even though you 
recognize him as the same man who sold you 
the last typewriter ribbon you bought. His 
advice will be bad but it will be the best you 
can get. 

Be sure to provide yourself with plenty 
of ammunition. Prepare yourself for any 
emergency. While the bristling charge of an 
infuriated rabbit brings joy to the hearts of 
brave men who love danger for its own sake, 
remember that you owe it to yourself to give 
yourself a fighting chance. There is such a 
thing as being too sporting. 

Purchase a round-trip ticket to Cody, 
Wyoming, or Jasper, Alberta; engage the 
services of guide, cook, horse-wrangler, and 
pack-train by wire, make your will and start 
west. Advice henceforth is futile. Just try to 
make the best of things and some day where 
the glaciers flash in the timberline sun you 
will meet your rabbit face to face. 

If you miss it, as you probably will, go 
down to the stockyards in Chicago on the 
way back and buy another one. Tie it under 
the seat of yovr Pullman section so that it 
cannot bite the conductor as he passes to and 
fro in his tireless search for tickets. At 
Cleveland present your letter of introduction 
to the sergeant-at-arms of the local chapter of 
the Black Hand Society. He will be meeting 
the trains disguised as a taxicab driver. 
Bribe him to kill the rabbit. 

Place the remains on the ice in the water- 
cooler. When you arrive at your destination, 
call all your literary friends on the ’phone 
and invite them informally in for a game 
supper. Stew the rabbit. 
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SPEAKING OF WORDS 


HAT sort of word should the writer 

value most? The question seems as fu- 
tile as “What is the most useful color, red or 
blue or green?” Yet when one is cutting down 
his manuscript there are some parts of speech 
that he can spare better than others. I find my 
thoughts reverting to that bane of my school- 
boy existence, a textbook of English Gram- 
mar. Nouns came first — “A noun or name 
word is the name of something” ; — an undig- 
nified sort of definition out of the mists of the 
past! Verbs came next; all that I can re- 
member of the old definition is that verbs 
“denoted action or being.” Pronouns probably 
came before verbs because they were the rep- 
resentatives of nouns. 

All of this sounds pedantic enough; yet the 
question has come up in a practical way. 
The advertising manager of a large depart- 
ment store has raised the question as to 
whether verbs may ever be omitted from sen- 
tences in the “copy” of his dignified shop. 
The discussion has even become heated. Is 
there something sacro-sanct about a verb? 
Certain modern novelists are cited who treat 
verbs with marked disrespect. Finally the de- 
partment has appealed to a professor whose 
ruling may or may not have weight. I insert 
it here as ground for discussion. 

For the Consideration of Copywriters 

“Good English” means such English as is 
habitually spoken and written by educated 
intelligent people. 

Some of these good habits of speaking and 
writing are based upon accuracy, others upon 
clearness, others upon nothing more than good 
taste. 
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Such habits become crystalized into 
“Rules”; and a knowledge of all of them 
means a better control of the medium by 
which intelligent people exchange ideas. 

New rules (like new words) gradually come 
into existence because of general need and 
general usage among intelligent people. Old 
rules (like old words) die when such people 
cease to need and to use them. 

No rule may safely be broken through ig- 
norance. 

Any rule may be broken if you break it 
wittingly, after carefully weighing all of the 
consequences. 

For instance: 

Proper names should begin with a capital 
letter. An advertiser violates this rule and 
wins attention; and the rule is so universally 
recognized that no one thinks him ignorant. 
Thus he is the gainer. But after frequent repe- 
tition the trick ceases to win attention. Then 
nothing is gained; and the proper name only 
loses a certain dignity. 

A verb should agree with its noun in num- 
ber. “The committee are ready to assemble” 
may be your way of suggesting a scattered 
group of individual committeemen. But what 
you seek to gain in exactness may be more 
than offset by the impression you convey of 
your own ignorance. You would lose by such 
usage. It is better to say “the committee 
members are ready to assemble.” 

A sentence should contain a subject and a 
verb. But if you know that your verb will 
be understood; if you feel that by leaving it 
out you will add to the dramatic effect; and 
if all your following sentences prove your 




















knowledge of good English; then your chance 
of gain from violation outweighs your chance 
of loss. 


—_—_—— 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples. 
But the following facts deserve your thought- 
ful consideration: — 

Written English demands a little more for- 
mality than spoken English. If you depart 
from a generally accepted custom (in other 
words, if you break a rule) you may win at- 
tention and gain forcefulness; or you may 
sacrifice accuracy or clearness and at the 
same time convey the impression that you 
yourself are an ignorant person. If you 
speak phrases that are unconventional or in- 
formal or even grammatically incorrect, a 
smile or a gesture, or your very appearance, 
will serve to counter-balance or justify or ex- 
plain. But the reader of your written word 
sees and hears nothing but your written 
word. 

But I have wandered from that weighty 


question of precedence. What shall I cut? It is 
evident that verbs can go, under some circum- 
stances. Obviously nouns cannot. The reader 
must know what the writer is talking about. 
And the little prepositions are essential; you 
can’t cut them very well. Unquestionably 
when you look over the list it is the poor old 
adjective that is going to get the worst of it. 
Can a writer live without adjectives? It is 
surprising how well he can thrive on a slender 
diet of them. Adjectives are like superfluous 
fat. Get rid of all you can and it makes for 
health. I asked a group of young people the 
other day to try an experiment: to write a 
skit of some descriptive sort containing about 
five hundred words, and use no adjectives, not 
even “a” or “the.” I wish I might use the 
space here for some of the results, but I have 
no claim upon them. Two or three were cer- 
tainly entitled to publication in their own 
right. Here is my own contribution to the 
symposium. Try the game yourself; you will 
find yourself scrutinizing your adjectives 
more closely thereafter. 


PEN-MAGIC 


They faced me in semicircle, strangers 
to me and to one another. None had I 
ever seen before; nor were we likely to 
meet again, after summer had passed. 
They did not wear their personalities out- 
wardly, like coats for all comers to ad- 
mire or contemn. There are heritages of 
reserve that we nordics all share alike. 

Then they began writing. Some played 
with mockery or cynicism; some with 
tragedy and tears; some dipped into 
philosophizings not their own. One jibed 
at everything; another swam in an ocean 
of adjectives and with a squeal of de- 
light submerged herself beneath its sur- 
face. Some were poets, projecting their 
fancies into souls of others, gropingly, it 
is true, and not sure of foothold. And 


some were Pollyannas who forced opti- 
mism, like overdoses of sugar, upon lis- 
teners who squirmed. 

Not one of them, playing at author- 
ship, cared to expose himself on paper for 
strangers to read and paw over. Yet bit 
by bit, and day by day, each one be- 
gan upon self-revelation, as if putting 
together parts of puzzles. Jibers granted 
glimpses of sincerity that was in them; 
eyes appeared, momentarily perhaps, 
above waves of adjectives; iconoclasts 
admitted they would not destroy truth; 
cynics would not jeer at beauty; so that, 
despite screens of reserve we customarily 
build about ourselves, when we parted 
not one was any more stranger to another. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DAY’S MAIL 


In the golden age of literature every well- 
educated person, everyone in fact of any 
social position, played with a pen; dinner 
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guests capped each other’s rhymes, every 
beau of fashion was a satirist, an essayist, or 
a rhymster. Although a greater proportion 
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of the people of that day wrote for pleasure, 
fewer wrote as a matter of business; and 
that perhaps is to the shame of present-day 
literature and to our disadvantage rather than 
to our profit. 

It is a strange mail that comes nowadays to 
the desk of anyone greatly interested in the 
pursuit of letters. I am tempted to quote hap- 
hazard from the open file. 


Kind Sir: 

This letter is an acknowledgment on our 
part that you are one willing to give sympathy 
and to help your fellowmen. We are confident 
that our presumption is accurate and there- 
fore we are asking from you a service, which 
will require of you the use of the trait, which 
we feel is in your possession. 

We are two youths, ambitious and possessed 
with a desire to achieve something in this life. 
We both have just been graduated from 
High School, , New York. It 
is our purpose to organize a national maga- 
zine company, and to distribute periodicals 
throughout the United States. The name of 
our magazine will be “The Versatile.” 

It is our aim to place in each edition arti- 
cles by the leading men and women in promi- 
nent fields of endeavor. As you are this type 
of individual in authorship we are requesting 
of you for us an article, dealing with some- 
thing of interest in your vocation. Your sub- 
ject may be one of your own choice, and the 
length of your article may be unlimited. We 
would, however, prefer that you write at some 
length to make an interesting article for our 
purpose. We also request of you that you 
submit a photograph of yourself, with your 
article. 

If you will oblige us in these requests then 
be assured that we will ever be indebted to 
you, and will always consider you an indi- 
vidual possessed of an intense human sym- 
pathy and kindness. 











Yours respectfully, 








Their 


P. S.: As soon as we are able to repay you 
for your services we will do so, to your pe- 
cuniary advantage. 


My dear Fellow-Poet: 


Your prominence emboldens me to offer to 
send you a complimentary copy of the best 
bound edition of my collected poems, en- 
titled “Votive Garlands.” Who am I? You 
may well ask, for I live a retired life, but you 
will find information about me in “Who’s 
Who”, and the poetess ( ) 
wrote me the enclosed words. ............ 

If you would welcome a copy, a postal will 
bring it to you, and I am confident that on 
reading the poems you will not be able to 
refrain from writing me your appreciation 
thereof. 

Hoping this may prove the beginning of an 
inspiring friendship, believe me 





Your well wisher, 





It should be a comfort to know that there 
are two youths who acknowledge us to be 
leading in a prominent field of endeavor and 
the fellow poet who feels that our prominence 
justifies the offer of an inspiring friendship. 

Perhaps these letters do not serve so well 
as many earlier ones to prove the point I wish 
to make; but they happen to be at hand. 
There is a commercial spirit permeating liter- 
ary endeavor today that was absent in that 
former age, “golden” though we call it. True, 
men wrote for money then as now; but the 
return in fame and social position was pro- 
portionately greater than the return in gold. 
The vast horde of potential readers nowadays 
means that royalties is a word to conjure with. 
Those who write for the fun of it and for the 
love of it, gaining much of their reward from 
days spent in the service of My Lady Litera- 
ture, find themselves hurried and perplexed by 
the bickerings and the bally-hoo, around the 
tables of the money-changers set up in her 
court. 
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HE WRITER stands for technique. 

Excellence of technical treatment can- 
not be emphasized too strongly to young or 
old writers, and, yet, never should we forget 
the thought brought out by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams in a recent article in THE WRITER: 

“... It is not the absence of errors which 
sells a manuscript. It is the excellences which 
the manuscript contains. A story may be 
good — and salable — in spite of flagrant er- 
rors. The proper course for a beginner is to 
seek and discover and cultivate his powers; 
his mistakes will slough away as his powers 
develop.” 

An example in point is the prize-winning 
description of an American city or town which 
we give on another page. A number of other 
entries were technically more perfect, but this 
one had something that many of the others 
did not have. The verse was written in pen- 
cil; this note accompanied it: 
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“Am enclosing a poem to be entered 
in your contest. I hope you will give it 
consideration though it is written in pen- 
cil. I am a cripple and cannot use pen 
and ink or typewriter.” 

J. Graydon Jeffries. 


Perhaps it is an accident that a cripple 
should have written this winning verse, but 
such accidents seem to happen with unusual 
frequency. Technique is merely good crafts- 
manship — literature is that and something 
more. The writer’s point of view toward life 
and his spiritual virility, often accompanying 
physical weakness, are other elements. Tech- 
nique is never mere complexity. Simplicity is 
often more forceful than studied art; those 
who write simply of common things — if it be 
with a full knowledge of, and a patient toler- 
ance toward, the vanity of human wishes — 
are winning prizes of some sort or other every- 
where. 
































The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


Tue P. F. VoLttanp Company — Joliet, Jili- 
nois, is in the market for a realistic story ap- 
pealing to boys and girls of twelve years up- 
ward. The manuscript is wanted for book 
publication and should contain about 30,000 
words. 


CLues — Room 610, 799 Broadway, New 
York, is a new magazine in the Clayton group, 
and is in the market for short detective sto- 
ries wherein the amateur detective solves the 
mystery. 


Tue Lrperty GREETING CarD CoMPANY — 
Division of the Belmar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton, Penn., is especially anxious 
just now to receive verses for Holiday greet- 
ings. Verses may contain four or eight lines, 
and should have a warm, friendly slant which 
will adequately take the place of a letter. 


Tue Frorat Home Macazine — 3224 North 
Halsted street, Chicago, Illinois, is a combina- 
tion of the Home and Park’s Floral Magazine 
(formerly published at La Park, Penn.), and 
is in the market for short stories appealing to 
the “lady of the house.” 


LIBERTY — 247 Park avenuc, New York, es- 
pecially needs good fiction, preferably mod- 
ern love stories, with lively action, and a spe- 
cial appeal to young people. 


KiInG FEATURES SYNDICATE — 241 West Fif- 
ty-eighth street, New York, is especially in the 
market for serial stories for newspaper publi- 
cation. Such stories should not exceed 1,500 
words per instalment, and should usually have 
about sixty instalments. Each chapter must 
end upon a note of suspense, so as to stimulate 
interest in the following day’s chapter. 


Dew Drops— Elgin, Illinois, especially 
wants some stories for the summer months, 
with a little moral or lesson for children, con- 
taining surprise or mild suspense, and some 
material for its department, “Knowledge Box 
Articles.” 


BETTER Rap1io — 3224 North Halsted street, 
Chicago, Ill., has absorbed On the Air, and 
especially needs material regarding equip- 
ment and receiver assembly, interviews with 
prominent radio engineers, and interviews 
with broadcast artists. 
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Lire — 598 Madison avenue, New York, es- 
pecially needs jokes, paragraphic comments 
on the news, epigrams, and cartoon ideas. 


THe Gosirin—272 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Canada, is considering running a monthly 
short story, and would like to receive manu- 
scripts, containing from 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
that are light, sophisticated, and clever. 


CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS — 
353 Fourth avenue, New York, needs good 
short stories dealing with the relation of par- 
ent to children, home problems, and school 
problems, not exceeding 3,500 words; po- 
etry for adults; and some good humorous ma- 
terial. 


MunseEy’s MacazinE — 280 Broadway, New 
York, especially needs some good novelettes 
and some good short stories just now. 


THE TORCHBEARER — 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is in the market for short sto- 
ries treating of boarding-schools, mystery, or 
adventure, suitable for girls in their teens. 


THe Rexatt Macazine— United Drug 
Company, 43 Leon street, Boston, Mass., es- 
pecially needs some humorous articles and 
stories. 


Arts & Decoration — 45 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, needs articles on modern 
American homes, exteriors and _ interiors; 
house construction; gardens; furniture, an- 
tique and modern; and all industrial arts. 


Droit Storres— 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York, never has enough good short stories 
and novelettes—the fiction story handled 
humorously, the humorous side seen from the 
point of the fellow who isn’t himself en- 
tangled. 


Sunset — 1045 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., wants some good romantic short 
stories of young people, in a western setting. 


Power Boatinc — Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, can use five or six fic- 
tion stories dealing with power boat cruises 
or adventures, and at least a dozen technical 
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articles dealing with marine engines and 
power boats. Articles of a helpful nature to 
amateurs are especially desired. 


THe Younc Propie’s WEEKLY — Elgin, II- 
linois, wants some good first-page stories that 
contain a problem. 


THE BANKERS MontTHLY — 536 South Clark 
street, Chicago, Illinois, especially wants arti- 
cles on methods of selling securities and on 
methods of securing business during the holi- 
days. 


ReaL DetectivE Tares & Mystery Srto- 
RIES — 1050 North La Salle street, Chicago, 
Jil., especially needs novelettes, not exceeding 
20,000 words, that hum with excitement; 
preferably stories with a metropolitan locale, 
dealing with sophisticated people. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — Hamilton, 
Illinois, wants some good bee-keeping success 
stories, and some unusual articles on bee man- 
agement. 


Tue Smart Set — 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, especially needs honest, humorous 
short stories, and debutante short stories told 
in the first person. 


Tue Sport Story MacGAzInE — 79 Seventh 
avenue, New York, is now in the market for 
some good short stories dealing with winter 
sports. 

Love Romances — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, especially wants poetry that is simple 
and has a strong love interest. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CrEDIT News — P. O. 
Box 322, Sarasota, Florida, is a new magazine 
devoted to the business of credit houses and 
credit bureaus, and is in the market for short- 
stories with a credit angle or slant. 

Tue Rapio Dicest — 510 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., is in the market for a 
serial, containing from 30,000 to 40,000 
words. It must be romantic and up-to-the-min- 
ute, with social adventure thrown in. 


THE SuNDAY CoMPANION — 256 Broadway, 





























New York, wants some short live juvenile 
stories. 


TRUE MarriaGE Stories — 461 Eighth av- 
enue, New York, is in the market for first- 
person confessional stories of the problems 
of married life, with dramatic but not im- 
probable incidents. 


Tue Boycrart Company — Box 35, Morris 
Heights, New York, is in the market for in- 
formational manuscripts that will appeal to 
boys and the leaders of boys’ groups. No fic- 
tion is desired, but the Company can use any- 
thing from a single sheet loose-leaf form to a 
full-sized book on such subjects as campcraft, 
nature study, handicraft, vocational guidance, 
all the indoor and outdoor interests of boys 
and their parents and leaders, and also manu- 
scripts relating to the special programs of the 
boy scouts, members of the Y. M. C. A., 
boys’ clubs, et cetera. Payment will be made 
on a royalty basis. 


Tue Kansas City Star — Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, discontinued the publication of its 
Magazine with the issue for August 29. The 
Sunday Star has been enlarged, and offers a 
market for general articles and features, not 
exceeding 1,500 words, and for distinctive 
photographs for the gravure section. Fiction is 
secured from a syndicate. 


CARTOONS AND COLLEGIAN FuN — 244 West 
Forty-ninth street, New York, is a combina- 
tion of Collegiate Wit and Fraternity Fun 
and Cartoons and Movies Magazine. The 
magazine is edited by Freeman H. Hubbard, 
and offers little or no market for the profes- 
sional writer. 


CottecE Comics— Du Pont Publishing 
Company, 221 East Cullerton street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is in a state of bankruptcy, and 
Wayne G. Haisley, the former managing edi- 
tor, has issued a statement to the contribu- 
tors who sent material to the New York office 
of College Comics to this effect: “Mr. Buell, 
the receiver of the bankrupt company has ad- 
vised me that his jurisdiction is strictly ter- 


ritorial and that he can exercise no control 
over assets or liabilities in another state. He 
gives me no directions whatever for the re- 
turn of manuscripts or art material, and my 
own attorney has advised me that I am not at 
liberty to return anything to any writer with- 
out authority. However, I make this offer at 
my own expense and effort: If writers and ar- 
tists having material presumably held at the 
New York editorial office will write me per- 
sonally, at 259 West Forty-fifth street, stat- 
ing explicitly the titles of all manuscripts and 
art sent to the New York editorial office, I will 
try to check such items as I can locate here 
in the vast lot of manuscripts on hand and 
give them a report that such material is held 
here awaiting orders for its disposal. After 
which, I suggest that any further inquiry or 
request for the return of contributions be 
directed to Edwin B. Buell, the receiver for 
the bankrupt company, at 105 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Illinois.” 


Werrp TALEs has changed its address to 450 
East Ohio street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THe SoutHWEST Review — Dallas, Texas, 
has absorbed the Reviewer, formerly pub- 
lished at Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CurILpHoop LorE — 858 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has temporarily suspended 
publication, owing to the wiping out of the 
printing plant by fire. 


Laucus & CuuckLes — Ford Building, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, temporarily suspended 
publication with the December, 1925, issue. 
Plans for future publication are not definite. 


Hicu Scuoot Lire—58 East Washington 
street, Chicago, Illinois, has temporarily sus- 
pended publication. 


Tue Boy Cit1zEN — Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has suspended publication. 


Tue NationaL Spectator — 815 Fifteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has sus- 
pended publication. 
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THe Forpson — Detroit, Michigan; the 
Iowa MacazineE, — Des Moines, lowa; and 


Prize Offers 


For the twenty-third year, Hart Schaffner and 
Marx, of Chicago, offer prizes for the best 
studies in the economic field: To contestants 
in Class A, which includes any resident of the 
United States or Canada, a first prize of 
$1,000 and a second prize of $500; and to 
contestants in Class B, which includes only 
those who at the time the papers are sent in 
are undergraduates of any American college, 
a first prize of $300 and a second prize of 
$200. Subjects for studies are suggested, but 
any other subjects may be chosen, if ap- 
proved by the Committee. The ownership of 
the copyright of studies to which the right 
to print has been awarded will vest in the 
donors, and it is expected that, without pre- 
cluding the use of these papers as theses for 
higher degrees, they will cause them to be is- 
sued in some permanent form. Competitors 
are advised that the studies should be thor- 
ough, expressed in good English, and, al- 
though not limited as to length, not needlessly 
expanded. They should be inscribed with an 
assumed name, the class in which they are 
presented, and accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope giving the real name and address of 
the competitor, together with any degrees or 
distinctions already obtained. No paper is 
eligible which shall have been printed or pub- 
lished before the award shall have been made. 
Competitors in Class B should add the name 
of the institution in which they are studying 
to the name and address in the stamped en- 
velope. The papers should be sent on or be- 
fore June 1, 1927, to J. Laurence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago, from whom a circu- 
lar giving further particulars and a list of 
subjects already approved by the Committee 
may be obtained. 
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the CHAUFFEUR — New York, have suspend- 
ed publication. 


and Awards 


THE UniteD DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDER- 
Acy offer the Mrs. Simon Baruch university 
prize of $1,000, to be awarded biennially, for 
the best unpublished monograph or essay in 
the field of Southern history, preferably in or 
near the period of the Confederacy, or bear- 
ing on the causes that led to the war between 
the States. Any phase of life or policy may be 
treated, but essays must be scholarly in form 
and be based, partly at least, upon the use 
of source materials. Important statements 
should be accompanied with citations of the 
sources from which the data has been drawn, 
and a bibliography should be appended. The 
competition is limited to undergraduate and 
graduate students of universities and standard 
colleges in the United States, and to those who 
have been students in such institutions with- 
in the preceding three years. Essays must con- 
tain at least 10,000 words, and longer ones 
are preferred. Effectiveness of research, origi- 
nality of thought, accuracy of statement, and 
excellence of style will be considered in mak- 
ing the award. The prize will be paid in two 
instalments of $500 each, the first at the time 
of the award, and the second when the manu- 
script shall have been printed. If such print- 
ing shall not have been done within three 
years from the time of the award, the second 
instalment will be forfeited. At least six copies 
of the printed essay shall be the property of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
The first competition will close September 1, 
1927. Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Jennings, Chairman, 2200 Rivermont 
avenue, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the Hot 
Springs National Park will be commemorated 
by a celebration in the nature of a pageant, 
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which will be staged either in the spring or 
fall months of the year 1932, and will last 
from fifteen to thirty days. It is planned to 
have one thousand artists participate in the 
pageant, which will portray, by suitable his- 
torical events, the history of Hot Springs, be- 
ginning with the arrival of Fernando DeSoto 
in 1541 to the present time, the entire per- 
formance occupying from three to four hours 
nightly. The Chamber of Commerce offers a 
prize of $1,000 for the best scenario submit- 
ted, with free transportation to Hot Springs 
and free hotel accommodations for the second- 
best. Persons desiring to enter the contest 
may obtain historical data by writing to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 


CuarLes H. Beure, on behalf of the Petit 
Theatre de Vieux Carre, of New Orleans, of- 
fers prizes of $200, $100, and $50 for the best 
one-act plays submitted by American writers. 
The contest is open to all writers, profes- 
sional or otherwise, the only stipulations be- 
ing that the plays shall not take more than 
thirty minutes to perform, that not more than 
ten characers may be employed, and that only 
one setting be required for presentation. Plays 
may deal with any subject and may be con- 
ventional or fantastic. The contest will close 
December 31, and manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted anonymously and be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope, containing the author’s 
name and address, as well as the name of the 
play. The prize-winning plays will be pro- 
duced at Le Petit Theatre in the spring of 
1927, and will remain the property of the 
authors after the contest. The Theatre re- 
serves the right to produce any of the other 
plays submitted, paying the usual royalty. 
Manuscripts should be labeled “Entered for 
Prize Play Competition of Le Petit Theatre, 
New Orleans,” and be mailed to the Director 
of the Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre, 616 St. 
Peter street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Tue Poetry Society or LoutstAna offers a 
general prize of $100, open to contestants 
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throughout the country; a prize of $25, open 
only to members of the Society; and a prize 
of $15, open only to Louisiana high school and 
college undergraduates. Poems must be origi- 
nal and unpublished, and the manuscript 
must be typewritten and marked with the 
name of the prize for which it is submitted. 
A contestant may submit only one poem for 
a given prize. Poems must be submitted 
anonymously and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, inscribed with the title of the poem, 
and containing the author’s name and ad- 
dress. No manuscripts will be returned, but 
the poems will remain the property of the 
authors. The contest will close December 1, 
and manuscripts should be sent to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society, Dr. John 
M. McBryde, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


THE REaADER’s MONTHLY — 319 East C ave- 
nue, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, asks THE 
WRITER to announce the offer of a monthly 
prize of five dollars for the best write-up on 
some subject of general interest, the writer 
to select his subject. S. Quincy Fraser is the 
publisher of the Reader’s Monthly. 


Manuscripts submitted in the Woman’s 
Home CoMPANION and JoHN Day ComMPANy 
competition should be addressed to “Novel 
Competition,” care the John Day Company, 
25 West Forty-fifth street, New York. The 
Company will send a printed agreement blank, 
giving full particulars, upon request. The 
competition will close July 1, 1927. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 




















selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Wrirer. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by College Humor and the 
First National Pictures, Inc., for the first American 
serial and world motion-picture rights for the story 
or novel best adapted for production, competition 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Na- 
tion in a Student Worker contest, for the best ac- 
counts of summer occupation in industrial or agri- 
cultural pursuits, open to university and college stu- 
dents, competition closing November 1. Particulars 
in September Writer. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
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nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 
Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 
of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of the 
book, “Profits,” offered by the Pollak Foundation of 
Economic Research, Newton, Mass., competition 
closing January 1, 1927. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Commonweal for the 
best outline sketch of Maryland, competition clos- 
ing February 1, 1927. Particulars in August Wrirer. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracie during the next ten 
months. Particulars in the August Wrirer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the American Rifleman for 
the best hunting or shooting story received during 
the year. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
ciety, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Chattanooga Writers’ Club annual nature poem 
contest, competition closing November 1. Particulars 
in July Wrrrer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Blindman prize of $250; Southern prize of $100; 
Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize of $25; 
Harman prize of $25; Skylark prize of $10; and the 
Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15 —all offered annually. 
Particulars from the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, S. C., or in July 
WRITER. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, Wrirer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WrirTeEr. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


THE SECONDARY THREAD 


Editor, THe Forum: 

“T don’t like this author,” said an Average Reader 
to a Librarian. “He writes like a flea. His stories do 
not progress; they skip and hop, and I get tired of 
trying to follow him. When I read, I like to be 
carried along. It is wearying to have to run after 
the author and try to guess where he is going next.” 

The Average Reader, as frequently happens, was 
right. There seems to be an increasing tendency 
among the smart writers of the day to “write like a 
flea,” and students, seeing the apparent success of 
this light and leaping style, try to do likewise, with 
disconnected results. 

Here follows an explanation of the disconnected 
style and suggestions for its avoidance. 

In every story there are two kinds of events, the 
major events, carrying the thread of the story 
and showing forth definite progress in the develop- 
ment of the main characters, and minor events, 
which also have two important purposes. 

The minor events, or secondary thread, of a story 
serve, first, to link the major events in sober and 
orderly progression, and, second, to establish that 
detail of character which gives verisimilitude to the 
story. 

Every student of writers’ textbooks knows that 
the first step in plotting a story is to arrange the 
significant events in order with regard to mounting 
climaxes, or intensification of interest, but few seem 
to grasp the fact that the secondary incidents are 
quite as important to the finished product. It stands 
to reason that if the chief events are not properly 
linked the story will be “spotty,” or “jerky,” and 
that the reader will have to supply for himself the 


connecting links between the main events. He must 
find his way as best he can between the points of 
interest, whereas he has every right to expect that a 
broad highway will lead him on in the direction of 
the story itself. 

During the high lights of a story the main charac- 
ters are very busy, either in action, or in psychologi- 
cal musings. Something is happening to them, or they 
are causing something to happen. There is no time 
for subtle delineation of character so necessary to 
the creation of a living creature. This character 
drawing can only be well handled in the minor, or 
connecting incidents of a story. Little sidelights as 
shown in conversation, or tricks of manner, or ges- 
ture, can be thrown upon the figure from all angles, 
so that he “comes alive” and the reader, feeling 
sympathy for this other human being of whom he 
reads, is eager to see how he deports himself in 
the next big “situation” of the plot. 

Finally, if we leave the minor events to our 
readers’ imaginations, we are leaning on a broken 
reed. Some readers have no imagination, while others 
have a rampant and uncontrolled variety that runs 
away with your story. They travel a long distance 
in the wrong direction, and are disappointed and 
disgusted when your next main happening does n’t 
join on to what they thought was going to happen. 

Study your minor incidents, and make sure that 
the secondary thread of interest progresses logically 
in a forward direction and that it fulfils its office of 
detailed delineation of character. 


Maristan Chapman. 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


A GREAT MAGAZINE REFERENCE 


One of my greatest helps in determining where 
to send manuscripts is a copy of “Standard Rate 
& Data Service,” such as is issued monthly by sub- 
scription to advertising offices. It is a voluminous 
compendium published for the use of advertising 
agencies, listing every magazine and newspaper in 
the States and Canada, and showing them alphabeti- 
cally as well as by groups according to nature of 
contents. It is especially valuable for binding all 
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the trade journals under a given heading or industry. 
It also gives amount of circulation, for comparison 
purposes. It shows all fictional, technical, trade, 
agricultural, and even college and industrial publica- 
tions. If an author has a friend in an advertising 
agency, he will find one of these worth salvaging 
from the wastepaper basket for home use at the 
end of some month. R. Emmerich. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
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THE LITERARY AGENT 


Editor, Tae Forum: 

My first dealings with a literary agent of calibre 
—and only such are worth consideration — showed 
me that this agent-business involves “selling” one’s 
stories twice: to the agent, and then, through him, 
to the editor. 

Like many other writers, I hoped that the agent 
would accept and sell, by some hocus-pocus, what I 
myself was failing to sell. But I found him quite as 
hard to hit as any editor! 

Naturally, being a middleman, the agent wel- 
comes only sure-fire wares. So I soon learned better 
than to send him “duds,” or the stories that sort-of 
made me sick when I read them over in cold blood. 

Yes, if he’s at all worth while, and not merely 
a fakir out for first fees, he is mighty particular 
what he accepts for placement. So — the agent is no 
“easiest way”; no short cut; no magician. 

He is a business man, and his time is worth money. 
He is not one’s defenceless aunt, or patient friend. 
Which méans that usually he does not expect to read 
your first manuscripts for nothing. 

As a matter of fact, however, I have found my 
agent very kind in this; very generous of his read- 
ing-time. This, I think, is often true, when the new 
writer shows some promise and a willingness to 
work hard to improve. 

Sometimes, even with stories he accepted and tried 
very hard to sell, he failed; telling me then, that 
he himself did not quite know why the stories had 
failed to land. So, evidently, there is an unknown 
quantity in the market that even the agent, with 
all his knowledge of magazines and editors and of 
“how the cat is going to jump,” cannot determine 
at all times. 

To a writer like me, living at a great distance 
from New York, the advantages of an agent —if 
one can interest a really good one — are undeniable. 


For one thing, ten or twelve days saved in transit, 
on each manuscript. 

Also, the knowledge that the story is being capa- 
bly peddled, without the necessity of receiving the 
depressing long, self-addressed stamped envelopes, 
means much. The agent is a comforting buffer. 

However, it’s our belief that every writer needs 
the probation of rejection-slips, to test him, to 
make him hard. But this, even if you enlist an 
agent, takes care of itself. For until you are an 
established author, he will not in any case handle 
all you write. Sometimes he will say, “I don’t 
care to handle this story, but it has a chance. Try it 
out yourself.” So you and your agent both keep 
at the game, and whatever either one sells, helps 
the other. 

Or he may say: “Overstocked at present.” (And 
if you have ever entered the office of one of them 
and seen his shelves and files and desk, you'll say 
he is!) Continuing, “so I am taking only what hits 
me very hard indeed, and seems practically sure of 
sale. But this is very fair, so try it out yourself, and 
good luck.” 

As soon as you — or he — succeed in making one 
lucrative sale, all is easier for you and for him. 
Momentum. The first five hundred thousand words, 
the first sale, are the hardest! 

There are only a very few thoroughly capable, 
reliable and discerning authors’ agents in the coun- 
try. They are not out after first fees from mediocre 
writers of only one or two stories. They are looking 
for talented hard workers who can keep a’coming. 

So, if one gets encouragement from such an agent, 
he should work like a beaver, even if the agent has 
to return some of his work. 

Jane Redfield Hoover. 

Boise, Idaho. 


THE WRITER’S TRAPEZE 


Editor, THe Forum: 

From a perusal of the various journals for writers 
I note that one of the things in which literary 
aspirants are greatly interested is the manner in 
which others set themselves to write. I therefore 
show my methods in hopes that they may be of 
interest and value to your many readers. 

In the center of my studio there is installed a 
trapeze swung from hooks in the ceiling. The bar of 
this trapeze is above a small table upon which is 
placed my typewriter. I ascend to the bar, hook 
my toes over it, and thus hang suspended with my 
hands over the keyboard of the typewriter. This 
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position causes the blood to rush to the brain, thus 
stimulating that organ and making the composition 
of a chef d’ouvre considerably less than a bagatelle. 
My method is specially advisable for those writers 
who like to put suspense into their stories. 

Care should be taken, however, by the novice us- 
ing my system to wear some form of head protector 
until he becomes expert at hanging by the toes. I 
still bear upon the top of my scalp the plain im- 
print of several letters of the alphabet caused by my 
toes slipping from the trapeze bar during one of my 
initial attempts and gravity completing the descent to 
the keyboard. 



































The question of light is also important in this 
system. I found at first that it was practically im- 
possible to place a lamp or have the sun in such a 
position that my body, when suspended, did not 
cast a shadow upon the sheet of paper in the ma- 
chine. I overcame this, after a few days’ deep 
thought, by going to a shop which sold coal miners’ 
supplies, and purchasing there one of those cute 
little lamps which miners wear upon the front of 
their caps. The little lamp gives a dandy light and, 
when securely fastened to the forehead with rubber 
bands which run back to the ears and are twisted 
around them, solves completely the lighting prob- 
lem. The beginner should not, however, try this 
method of illumination until he has thoroughly 
mastered the toe hold upon the trapeze. My first 
trial of the lamp was before I had become proficient 
upon the bar. As a result I not only lost by fire half 


a masterpiece which was on the sheet in the machine 
but likewise nearly all of the hair which formerly 
grew on the top of my head. 

But when the beginner has mastered these pre- 
liminary details he—or, perchance, even a she — 
will find that there is no other way of writing just 
like it. It is exhilarating to swing along through 
a story by this method. The words literally fall from 
one’s finger tips, one is raised above his surround- 
ings, and the blood pounds along through the 
temples like a mill race. 

But one last word of warning — at first there will 
be tendency to write down to one’s public. This 
tendency must be mastered. It can be done by keep- 
ing a level head on one’s shoulders in spite of one’s 
position in the literary world. Yours truly, 

Fred B. Mann. 

New York City. 
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WHEN James Gorpon Bennett Was CALIPH 
or Bacpap. By Albert Stevens Crockett. 
Illustrated. 414 pp. Cloth, $2. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1926. 


This is not a biography of the younger 
James Gordon Bennett—of whom Mr. 
Crockett says: “To me he was Harun-al- 
Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad” — but rather the 
incomplete autobiography of a man who for 
almost ten years worked for Bennett as a 
New York Herald man, taking orders from 
him alone and so having an opportunity to 
observe his individuality — his good quali- 
ties and his eccentricities. The younger Ben- 
nett at the age of thirty-one came into control 
of the New York Herald when the elder 
James Gordon Bennett died in 1872, at which 
time the profits of the paper were something 
like three-quarters of a million dollars a year. 
In 1878 he took up his residence in Europe, 
and thereafter most of the time he ran his 
newspaper either from his office in Paris, or 
his villa at Beaulieu, or from whatever port 
his yacht visited during a cruise about the 
Mediterranean or around the world. “Much 
of his life,” says Mr. Crockett, “he seemed 
to be a creature of unrestrained desires. If 
impulse called he obeyed, and no rule existed 
but to be broken. A habit of never brooking 
contradiction, the awe, if not fear, which he 
inspired in most of those who drew his pay, 
the possession of an almost unlimited in- 
come — these seemed to give him something 
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like assurance that he could indulge his bent 
or whim to the utmost, and as the conse- 
quences might entail little more than signing 
a check, damn the consequences!” 

The chief value of Mr. Crockett’s book 
lies in the information it gives about the per- 
sonality of Mr. Bennett, but there is a good 
deal of interest in the chapters about the 
author’s contacts and experiences. He tells 
how as a boy he was filled with a desire to 
work on the New York Herald, how after 
eight years of teaching school he began news- 
paper work in Philadelphia, applied after a 
while for a position on the Herald, was given 
a chance by Mr. Reick, the city editor, served 
until his pay was increased to forty dollars a 
week — $51.42 for working seven days and 
an extra night each week —and then was 
sent to be an assistant in the Herald’s Lon- 
don bureau. Then his intimate association 
with Mr. Bennett began. His salary for a 
number of years, he says, was “less than what 
an expert stenographer often collects in New 
York today,” but the post of a Herald cor- 
respondent in London was considered of some 
consequence. Later he asked for and received 
an expense allowance of thirty-five dollars a 
week. A hundred and ten dollars a week, he 
says, was a high salary on the Herald in 
those days — from ten to twenty years ago. 
The men in the office of the Paris edition of 
the Herald usually got poor pay. Mr. Crockett 
tells how “the Commodore” jumped the pay 
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of a young copy-reader from thirty dollars a 
week to eighty dollars and made him editor- 
in-charge in the Paris office, and then after a 
year cut his salary to thirty-five dollars and 
made him a copy-reader again. The young 
man, instead of telegraphing to Mr. Bennett 
at five o’clock in the morning a summary of 
the night’s news as usual, telegraphed his 
resignation at the Commodore’s expense. How- 
ever, Mr. Bennett sometimes gave lavish gifts, 
and he paid an expense bill of $2,000 which 
Mr. Crockett with his wife ran up in six 
weeks. Mr. Crockett says: “I actually came to 
derive a certain low enjoyment from staying 
in hotels frequented by snobs and dining 
among them, and occasionally a bit of ironic 
satisfaction out of some episode or other, 
largely because nobody about me could know 
that my expenses for a day were sometimes 
more than what I earned in three or four, and 
that they did not come out of my own pocket.” 

Mr. Crockett tells a story about interview- 
ing J. Pierpont Morgan, the elder, who was 
habitually gruff with reporters. 

“Morgan had returned from Europe,” he 
says, “and the ship-news reporters had gath- 
ered on the liner as usual and wondered who 
would ‘tackle Morgan this time.’ Several vol- 
unteered in turn, only to be ordered from the 
financier’s stateroom door. Finally I told a 
chap named Boucher that he simply must 
beard Morgan in his lair, and he agreed to 
make the attempt. He was a man of dis- 
tinguished presence. He wore a pointed beard, 
was erect, and his eye could assume just as 
much of apparent command, at times, as 
Morgan’s could. 

“He knocked at the stateroom door and 
was rewarded by a gruff ‘C’min!’ 

“Boucher entered. Morgan was seated at a 
table. He looked up, and Boucher said po- 
litely: ‘How do you do, Mr. Morgan?’ 

“Who are you?’ was the rejoinder. 

“*T am a reporter for the Evening World.’ 

“Get out! Nothing to say to reporters.’ 

“Boucher stood his ground. The other had 
dropped his gaze, expecting immediate obedi- 
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ence to his command. He looked up and dis- 
covered the reporter still standing. 

“ ‘Well?’ he roared. 

“At that moment a tiny dog which always 
traveled with the financier rushed from some- 
where up to the reporter and began playing 
about his feet as if supplicating for atten- 
tion. Boucher stooped down and petted the 
animal. 

“Well,” he said, ‘at least the dog is 
friendly.’ 

“Guffaws of laughter from the financier. 
Then he got up, walked over, shook Boucher’s 
hand, bade him be seated, and for the first 
time within the recollection of the oldest ship- 
news reporter he talked frankly and answered 
questions.” W. H. H. 


THe News-Hunters. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Illustrated from photographs. 321 
pp. Cloth, $1.75. Boston: Lothrop, Lee, & 
Shepard Co. 1926. 

“The News-Hunters” tells of the training 
in newspaper work of the younger son of a 
New York reporter crippled in the Spanish- 
American War who returned to his native 
town and started a small weekly paper. The 
boy starts with reporting a Spiritualist Con- 
gress for a near-by daily paper, and gets some 
advice from the city editor which is good 
advice for any one thinking of undertaking 
newspaper work. Then he is sent out to find 
out from experience whether he has a nose for 
news, and brings in the story behind a sports- 
man’s adventure with a faulty cartridge, 
thereby getting some more advice from the 
city editor which is worth general attention. 
Then his father shows him that before the 
opening of the Spiritualist Congress which he 
is going to report a great deal of his work 
should be done, and tells him how to go about 
it. So far the book is good, but then, follow- 
ing the story of the reporting of the Congress, 
Dr. Rolt-Wheeler undertakes to illustrate how 
a Sunday-feature story should be written and 
bores the reader with twenty pages based on 
a History of Journalism and a biography of 
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Ben Franklin, with the information ineptly 
put into the form of dialogue, in a most un- 
convincing way. Following is a similar en- 
cyclopedic article on “Famous Hoaxes,” and 
the rest of the book is a mixture of good 
advice to a young man learning to do news- 
paper work, based on real stories, a chapter 
telling how a story of the Mont Pelé erup- 
tion was faked (without the faking being con- 
demned, as it should have been), more en- 
cyclopedic information, and something about 
the campaign in Morocco against Abd-el- 
Krim. The book is of uneven merit, but it 
contains much wholesome advice for begin- 
ners in newspaper work. W. H. H. 


SIMILES AND THEIR UseE. By Grenville 
Kleiser. 381 pp. Cloth. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 1925. 


Everyone who works with written words, 
or as a public speaker, realizes the value of 
similes in building an expressive and forceful 
vocabulary. Grenville Kleiser, author of 
widely-read courses on English and public- 
speaking, also realizes the need of a practical 
work on similes, and this book is the result of 
his extended study. 

This collection represents the entire field 
of literature and includes some of the most 
significant similes in the English language. 
Every effort has been made to exclude hack- 
neyed or too common similes. A large number 
from more or less unknown writers have been 
selected solely because of their outstanding 
merit. The result is an unusually varied and 
original collection. The book is arranged in 
five sections: Similes and Their Use — a short, 
pithy guide to the wise selection and most 
effective use of these elements of expression; 
Prose Similes; Miscellaneous Similes; Poetic 
Similes; and Bible Similes. A feature which 
makes all similes instantly available is the 








alphabetical arrangement of the contents by 
first word, key word, or by a single word 
which expresses the meaning of the simile. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE PROJECTS. By 
D. Davis Farrington. 306 pages. Cloth. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1926. 


Anyone who wishes to become familiar 
with the “Project Method” of descriptive and 
narrative composition will gain a thorough 
understanding of it by reading this book. In 
colleges the method is new and results are 
promising. The author, who is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Hunter College, says: 
“Everyone uses description and narration. 
Everyone with intelligent effort can do it a lit- 
tle better and can appreciate good work on 
the part of others more keenly. As one studies 
music and painting to make oneself ‘heir of 
the ages’ though one’s own potential ability 
to create them may be slight, so one may 
study the art of writing without thought of 
letters as a profession. For such peopie and 
for the minority who intend to enter on writ- 
ing as a vocation, the Project Method is a 
boon.” 


INSIDE SECRETS OF PHOTOPLAY WRITING. By 
Willard King Bradley. 187 pages. Cloth. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
1926. 


The seeker of practical information regard- 
ing the mechanics of photoplay writing will 
find that this volume covers all important 
points in the briefest possible space. The 
author, who has written many successful 
photoplays, gives his own text of “The Be- 
loved Imp” and “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” reprinted as they were written to show 
how some of his suggestions were put into 
practise. 







































Irita Van Doren is now editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune’s literary section, Books. 


Mrs. Henry Martyn Hoyt has announced the mar- 
riage of her daughter, Nancy McMichael Hoyt, au- 
thor of “Roundabout,” to Gerald Wynn Wynne, 
of London. 


Professor Hamilton Pope Agee has filed divorce 
proceedings against Fanny Heaslip Lea, alleging 
desertion. 


W. H. Davies, the “tramp poet,” has been awarded 
the degree of D. Litt. by the University of Wales. 


Esther Forbes, author of “O Genteel Lady!” has 
been in the editorial offices of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the publishers of the book, for five years, 
where she has been in daily contact with all man- 
ner of books, manuscripts, authors, circulars, re- 
views, and other details of a large publishing house. 


“Bill Nye: His Own Life Story,” prepared from 
unpublished manuscripts by his son, Frank Wilson 
Nye, is published by the Century Company. 


“The Days of My Life,” by Sir Rider Haggard 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.), is an autobiography. 


“Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” by Hugh 1l’Anson 
Fausset (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is a biographical 
study. 


“Keats,” by H. W. Garrod, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, is published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


“Benjamin Disraeli: The Romance of a Great 
Career,” by the Right Honorable Sir Edward 
Clarke, K. C., is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


“The Craft of the Poet,” by F. W. Felkin, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals,” 
by Walter Graham (Oxford University Press), con- 
siders the Learned Periodical, the Periodical of 
Amusement, Critics and Reformers, and the Tatler, 
the Spectator, and the Guardian. 


“Eugene O’Neill,” by Barrett H. Clark, is the fifth 
volume in the series of Modern Writers published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 


“Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora,” by Felix Shay 
(New York: William H. Wise & Co.), is a history of 
the Roycrofters, as well as a biography of Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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“Turgenev: The Man, His Art, and His Age,” by 
Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky (The Century Company), 
is the only biography in any language of Turgenev. 


“The Life of Francis Thompson,” by Everard 
Meynell (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a revised edi- 
tion of a book first published in 1913. 


“Adventures in Editing,’ by Charles Hanson 
Towne (D. Appleton & Co.), is a personal account 
of Mr. Towne’s own career as an editor and as an 
author. 


“The Writings and Life of George Meredith,” by 
Mary Sturge Gretton (Harvard University Press), 
is a centenary study, giving an analysis of the au- 
thor’s writings in the order of their appearance. 


“The Craft of Literature,” by W. E. Williams, is 
published by the International Publishers (New 
York). 


“Writing Craftsmanship: Models and Readings,” 
compiled by Maurice Garland Fulton, Professor of 
English in the New Mexico Military Institute, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


“History in English Words,” by Owen Barfield 
(George H. Doran Company), is the story of the 
making of our language. 


“The Outlook for American Prose,” by Joseph 
Warren Beach (University of Chicago Press), con- 
sists of a number of essays on general literary themes 
and upon the work of such authors as James Branch 
Cabell, H. L. Mencken, and Joseph Hergesheimer. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company publishes a 
“Style-Book for Writers and Editors,” compiled by 
C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 


“Synopses of English Fiction,” by Nora I. Sholto- 
Douglas (Frederick A. Stokes Company), contains 
synopses of seventy-five classical novels. 


“The Art of Newspaper Advertisement,” by Fran- 
cis Meynell, director of the Nonesuch Press, London, 
is published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
The book contains one hundred examples of the 
finest advertising displays in the world. 


The “Inside Secrets of Photoplay Writing,” by 
Willard King Bradley, is published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 


Albert & Charles Boni, 66 Fifth avenue, New York, 
have taken over the publishing business of Thomas 
Seltzer, Inc. 








Olivia Seymour, of Los Angeles, has filed a plagiar- 
ism suit of $600,000 against Fannie Hurst, Liberty, 
and the Famous Players-Lasky Film Corporation, 
claiming that “Mannequin” was taken from her 
story, “Resemblance.” Miss Hurst says that Miss 
Seymour is only one of many suffering from a 
similar “hallucination.” 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company offers a prize of 
$500 for convincing proof of the identity of the 
author of “The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer.” The 
manuscript of the book was found in an old trunk 
belonging to Nathaniel Hawthorne and has been 
edited by Dr. Clifford Smyth. 
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Owing to the death of Miss Theodora Bean Au- 
gust 5, the T-Bean Syndicate, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will be discontinued. 


Claude C. Washburn died at Duluth, Minn., Au- 
gust 11, aged forty-two. 


Stuart Pratt Sherman died at Manistee, Michi- 
gan, August 21, aged forty-four. 


Henry Augustin Beers died at New Haven, Conn., 
September 7, aged seventy-nine. 


Dr. William Sanders Wilberforce died at Xenia, 
Ohio, September 9, aged seventy-two. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


How SHoutp One Reap A Book. Virginia Woolf. 
Yale Review for October. 

Men Wao Make THE Newspapers. Don Marquis. 
Yale Review for October. 


Unrire Fruits. Joseph Warren Beach. Yale Re- 
view for October. 


On Bermsc CHoxep Wira CreEAM (PUBLICITY). 
Rebecca West. Harper’s Magazine for September. 


Tue StreAM oF Consciousness Novev. Ethel Wal- 
lace Hawkins. Atlantic Monthly for September. 


I Consmer Writinc Somerutinc. Contributors’ 
Club, in the Atlantic Monthly for September. 


Harriet BeecuerR STOWE AND THE UNIVERSAL 
Bacxprop. Lorine Pruette. Bookman for September. 


Cura: Nor Literate put Literary. Arthur E. 
Bostwick. Bookman for September. 


Gerarp Hopkins. I. A. Richards. Dial for Sep- 
tember. 


Guost AutHuors. By One of Them. Success for 
September. 


SENTIMENTALITY. I. A. Richards. Forum for Sep- 
tember. 
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More ADVENTURES OF A WOMAN PLAYWRIGHT. 
Lillian Barrett. Theatre Magazine for September. 


Catruotic Poetry. Theodore Maynard. Thought 
for September. 


IMAGERY AS AN ELEMENT IN LanouacE, Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. Thought for September. 


Ports as Prosers. Harriet Monroe. Poetry for 
September. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING Frrms. Herbert C. Mc- 
Kay. Photo-Era Magazine for September. 


Tue Natve Styze. Joseph Warren Beach. Ameri- 
can Speech for August. 


Marretra Hotty, “SaMANTHA’s” CREATOR. Gedeon 
Vermillion. Farm Journal for August. 


Gripert K. Cwesterton, Master PARADOXIST. 
Harold Berman. Open Court for July. 


Joun McCrare. Lewis Wharton. Canadian Book- 
man for July. 


CONVERSATION AND Mrs. Wuarton. Claude C. 
Washburn. Commonweal for September 8 
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